THE WIFE, OR DOMESTIC HEROISM. 


EMBELLISHED WITH AN ENGRAVING ON STEEL. 


“* Good health, and its associate in the most, 
Good temper ;—spirits prompt to undertake, 
And not soon spent, though in an arduous task.’’ 


Cowper. 


In the summer of ’14, my friend Henry Som- 
mers returned from Massachusetts, where he had 
just finished his collegiate course, preparatory to 
entering on the profession of the law. He had 
spent nearly the whole of his small patrimony in 
procuring the advantages of education, and now 
entered the world, relying solely on the fruits of 
that education for the attainment of the ends men 
usually propose to themselves—fortune, and 
“space in the world’s thought.” He was a man 
of studious and recluse habits, of tastes entirely 
literary, and possessing a degree of refinement 
and sensibility, which in one of our sex, might 
be termed morbid. He should have lived in Uto- 
pia; for the world, as it now stands—with all its 
wranglings: and jarrings, its coarseness and its 
sensuality—he was utterly unfit. I have seldom 
known a better mind than his; one capable of 
more profound thought, or accurate investiga- 
tion ; yet, in the ordinary transactions of life, he 
was a child—or,as many thought, a fool. He 
was of slender frame, and extreme delicacy of 
constitution ; but a pallid complexion only gave 
a more interesting character to his fine features, 
and even absence of mind and painful diffidence 
had failed to destroy the natural grace and dig- 
nity of his manner. A temper more benignant, 
more gentle, or more affectionate, none ever pos- 
sessed. I was strongly attached to him, and 
knowing him well, it was with anxiety that I 
marked the commencement of his career. He 
soon became unpopular; his diffidence was an 
insuperable obstacle to success as a public 
speaker, and his coldness and absence gave of- 
fence. The worldly wise shook their heads, and 
prophesied of him as “ one who would never suc- 
ceed in life.” He became disgusted with his pro- 
fession—its drudgery, it#-littleness, its injustice. 
—In short, he was, at three and twenty, a disap- 
pointed and blighted man; and this character 
might be traced, even by a careless eye, in the 
deep melancholy that overshadowed his counte- 
nance. Few knew all the cause of the gloom that 
hung over him. 

While at college he had formed an attachment 
to a very charming girl, daughter of one of the 
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Professors, in whose house he boarded: Henry 
Sommers had lived for months in the same house 
with Lucy Grey ; had sat day after day opposite 
to her at table, and every evening received his cup 
of tea from her ; but hé never observed any thing 
more than she was a very pretty girl, and pos- 
sibly, his observations might never have extend- 
ed farther, but for one of those accidental cir- 
cumstances which Eugenia would call a faéality. 
—When he had resided in Cambridge about six 
months, my friend was afflicted with a severe ill- 
ness. He was nursed by Mrs. Grey throughout 
the whole, with a care and kindness which sensi- 
bly affected him ; and while his feelings were thus 
awakened towards the mother, he remarked a 
light step, that could be no other than Lucy’s,_ 
frequently in the ante-room, and the whispered 
inquiry, “ how is Mr. Sommers?” sometimes met 
his ear as Mrs. Grey left the chamber. The first 
day that he was sufficiently recovered to appear 
down stairs, he was struck, as he entered the 
parlor, with the pleasure that beamed in Lucy’s 
countenance. She was not one of many words, 
but when she congratulated’ him on his amend- 
ment, there was a kindness in her look and voice, 
that said more than anyJanguage. It must not 
be supposed Lucy was in love; at this peri- 
od, (as she has herself asstiged me,) she had no 
such thought or feeling. She was of a kindly na- 
ture; her heart opened to all, and she had been 
interested by the pensive air and gentle manner 
of the young stranger, who had become an inmate 
of her father’s house ; his dangerous illness awak- 
ened all her sympathies. ‘“* How dreadful to 
be ill so far from home,” thought Lucy, “ if he 
should die!—but he will not die;—my father is 
skillful, and my mother is go admirable a nurse! 
I wish I could do something for him.” : 
For some weeks Sommers continued too weak 
to set up, and the greater part of this time he 
spent on ihe sofa in Mrs. Gray’s sitting room.— 
Here, he.would sometimes mingle in conversa- 
tion, for his shyness was now worn off; at others, 
he would lay with a book in his hand, the leaves 
of which remained unturned, while his eyes un- 
consciously rested on Lucy. He followed, with 
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pleasure, every motion of her figure, as she trip- 
ped about the apartment, ever on some errand of 
love. She was the eldest of a large family, and 
accustomed from earliest youth to share her mo- 
ther’s cares, she had acquired a degree of activi- 
ty and usefulness, of which a matron might have 
been proud. Like all the women of New Eng- 
land, her literary education had been carefully 
attended to. She possessed both classical and sci- 
entific knowledge endugh to have branded her, 
in the unlettered south, as a learned lady ; but in 
her own country, Lucy’s literary attainments 
were merely ordinary, and from the period of 
leaving schvvl, she had been taught to place her 
chief pride and pleasure in her excellence as a 
needle woan, and her skilkin domestic economy. 
—I should have said her pleasure oniy, and not 
pride, for there was in Lucy’s nature but little 
pride, and no vanity. Kindness and affection 
seemed to be the springs of all her actions. She 
loved her home, her parents and her young bro- 
thers and sisters; and in that little circle she 
seemed to find her whole happiness and pleasure. 
As her character daily unfolded itself, Sommers 
was aroused toa more lively interest and admira- 
tion. She was the first woman with whom he had 
ever made the least acquaintance; and now, 
thrown by circumstances into habits of familiar 
intercourse with such a being, he felt the charm 
of female society. diffuse “ sweetness into his 
soul unfelt before.” As he saw Lucy perform- 
ing a thousand little offices of kindness for her 


brothers, he would sigh, and say internally,“ why 


have not I too a sister!” But when her atten- 
tions were directed to himself; when, in various 
little ways, she showed her sympathy, and art- 
lessly strove to solace the weariness of his con- 
finement, other thoughts arose in his mind— 
thoughts that brought back the blood to his wan 
cheek, and sent it in hastier flow through his 
veins. Those who are gifted in any skill in such 
matters, will guess how all this ended. After a 
few perturbed months, of hope and fear, joy and 
sorrow, Sommers drew from the blushing Lucy 
a confession, that she was not indifferent to him. 
Her parents were duly consulted, and their ap- 
proval obtained ; but Lucy was portionless, and 
prudence dictated the necessity of deferring 
their union for some time. They parted mourn- 
fully, yet with hope :—hope, alas! that was soon 
to darken into fear, and at length into despair. 
Knowing the circumstances in which my friend 
stood, | felt the deepest sympathy in his ill-for- 
tune. He bad sunk into a state of hopeless de- 
spondency, which alarmed me for his health. 
“ This will not do, Sommers,” said 1 to him one 
morning, as I called in, and found him with flush- 
ed cheek, and heavy eye, his head resting on his 
hand. and Lucy’s last letter half open on the table. 
“ This will not do, my dear friend ; you are kill- 
ing yourself—why what a lethargy you are in. 
—Cheer sp, for God’s sake! this is but a cloudy 
spot in yourJife; and if; instead of sitting down 
in the darkness, you will travel on steadily, 
you must soon come out of the shadow into broad 
sunshine. Nay, do not intermmpt me—never talk 





to me of destiny, man!—take the matter into 
your own hand, and the fates shall spin you an- 
other thread! I have been scheming for you 
this month past, and now listen to my plan. In 
the first place you must quit this country—what, 
you start? Well, my second clause will please 
you better—you must marry Lucy immedi- 
ately !” 

“Marry Lucy!” he exclaimed with sudden 
animation—“ but no, it is impossible,” he added, 
sinking back in despondency ; “ you must feel it 
is impossible !” 

Sommers possessed a considerable tract of land 
far in the western country. The region in which 
this estate lay, though now well known, and justly 
estimated for its fertility, was in that day so far 
beyond the limits of civilization, that most per- 
sons would have considered estates in the moon 
asof nearly equal value ; and Sommers, I believe, 
had forgotten that he held such property in pos- 
session. I had accidentally obtained from a tra- 
veller a good deal of information relative to this 
country ; he spoke with rapture of its beauty and 
fertility, and prophesied great things of its future 
wealth. It was beginning to be settled, but 
chiefly by adventurers of the lowest class; and the 
settlements were thinly scattered, here and there 
separated by Indian villages, and sometimes 
thirty or forty miles distant from all human ha. 
bitation. After making the most particular in- 
quiries, I became convinced that the best possi- 
ble course for Sommers would be to remove im- 
mediately, and settle on his land. I was assured 
that even with the most unskilful management 
he could not fail to make the necessaries of life; 
and, in time, all its elegancies and luxuries ! 
doubted not would be at his command. | wa 
romantic enough to believe Lucy would accom- 
pany him; and, too young and sanguine to look 
steadfastly on the difficulties and hardships they 
must inevitably encounter, I congratulated my- 
self and my friend on a scheme which seemed to 
promise every good. Sommers was timid, and 
drew back in alarm when I first laid my plan be- 
fore him; but I urged it upon him unceasingly, 
and after much hesitation, doubt and fear, he 
found in the hopelessness of his actual situation, 
courage for a step of such enterprise. I promis- 
ed also to accompany him in his emigration, and 
remain until every thing should be established.— 
He acceded to all—Lucy was written to: I shall 
never forget her letter in reply, it was a faithful 
picture of the integrity and simplicity of her 
mind. 

“ When I read your letter,” she said, “1 will 
own to you I hesitated as to the part which duty 
would bid me take. I feared that in leaving my 
parents, I should be guilty of ingratitude ; that I 
should occasion to those dear friends even more 
pain than they have felt in the uncertainty of my 
prospects, since our engagement. But I con- 
sulted with them—1 laid open my heart without 
reserve, and they, seeking their happiness io 
mine, have bade me go with you !” She spoke 
not one word of the sacrifice she was making ; 
expressed no regrets, no fears, there wasa pure, 
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quiet affection breathing in every line of her let- 
ter ; but no romance, no passionate display of the 
feelings which prompted her to ‘‘ leave ail and 
follow him.”” The exact time of their union, she 
left entirely to him. She was ready to be his 
any day and hour that should be most suitable 
and most convenient as regarded his arrange- 
ments, “ I know,” she added, “ you will not, for 
any gratification to yourself, take me from home 
sooner than is necessary.” 

Sommers now became very busy, and I, if pos- 
sible, still more so ; for I had not only to put him 
in the right course at every turn, but to watch in- 
cessantly that he was not jostled out of it by 
those more knowing than himself in the world’s 
ways. In about six weeks our arrangements 
were complete, and I accompanied my friend to 
the north. I was present at his marriage, and 
witnessed the parting scene between Lucy and 
her parents ; a scene of such deep, though sup- 
pressed anguish, as I do not even now like to re- 
member, and therefore will pass it over in si- 
lence. We returned immediately to Virginia, 
and in October commenced our outway journey. 
Oh, that journey ! but | must give in detail our ar- 
rangements, or you will not understand ali the 
discomforts of it. 

Sommers had sent round by sea what little 
furniture he had been able to purchase for their 
future dwelling; but we provided a wagon to 
take such things as were necessary on the road 
—our tent, provisions, and the like. You will 
scarcely conceive the degree of thoughtlessness 
which made us overlook the necessity of taking 
out a female servant; but it was not until we 
were fairly embarked, that either Sommers or my- 
self were struck with the omission. Sommers 
and his wife travelled in a small open carriage, 
and I attended themon horseback. The first part 
of the way we did well enough—the roads were 
good, and accommodations tolerable; but after 
travelling about two hundred miles, we could no 
longer obtain shelter at night-fall ; we were com- 
pelled to have recourse to our tents, and 1 really 
trembled at the hardships Lucy now éndured.— 
The weather became exceedingly cold. In cross- 
ing the prairies, over which the north-east winds 
sweep with such resistless violence, our suffer- 
ings were extreme. It was as though we had 
been pierced through with arrows of ice; and 
when the wind was at its height, we felt it diffi- 
cult and painful to breathe. This was unusual 
weather for the season certainly, and such as we 
could not have calculated on; but so much the 
greater our ill fortune. Even I, inured as 1 had 
been from boyhood to hardships and fatigue, 
felt my hardihood tasked to its utmost ; and poor 
Sommers was nearly overwhelmed with bodily 
and mental suffering. He thought not of himself, 
but his terror for Lucy’s safety was really agoniz- 
ing; though it sometimes showed itself in a way, 
that, to an uninterested person, might have ap- 
peared comic, He insisted on wrapping her in 
every thing he could lay his hands on. Her own 
thick cloak was soon lost in the multitude of 
capes, cloaks and shawls, he heaped upon her, and 





I really began to think she was in at least as much 
danger of being suffocated as frozen to death.— 
Lucy resigned herself, with a quiet smile, to the 
mountain weight she was condemned to bear; 
but when at length she saw him preparing to 
crown his work, by drawing a huge bear skin 
from the top of the trunk, and placing it around 
her neck in fashion of a scarf, she remonstrated 
a little, and meeting my eye, we both burst into 
laughter. . 

I never saw a man so astonished as Sommers. 
He looked at me with almost indignant gravity 
—*' believe the last day could not make you se 
rious, George! and you, my dear Lucy, how can 
you laugh at such a time?” 

‘“* My dear friend,” said she, suppressing her 
laughter, “ you are suffering more at this moment 
than I; be not uneasy on my account, pray! re- 
member I ama northerner, and this keen wind is 
an old acquaintance.” 

Her cheerfulness somewhat re-assurred him at 
the moment; but I observed, with deep sorrow, 
that, in every difficulty, his spirit flagged. I 
could not but feel a sort of responsibility for his © 
success, and for Lucy’s happiness. I had been the 
means of bringing about their union, It was my 
influence over him, that had led them both into the 
present circumstances, and I felt that if any 
wreck of health or of happiness should ensue, all 
the kindness of my intentions could not save me 
from self reproach. However, these thoughts 
had come too late, and all 1 could now do, was to 
bear an intrepid front, and keep as much cheer- 
fulness as possible in our party. I found myself 
ably seconded by Lucy. Whatever she suffered, 
neither look, nor voice, nor manner, betrayed 
that she did; unruffled by hardships, in all our 
difficulties careful of her husband’s little wants, 
and even of mine—anxious to save us trouble im 
every possible way. I never, throughout this 
dreadful journey, saw a cloud on her brow, or 
heard a word from her lips that did not express 
cheerful content. Lucy was blessed with a con- 
stitution, such as does not often fall to the lot of 
her sex, or her bodily strength would have fail- 
ed, notwithstanding the support of a happy tem- 
per; but although small, fair, and delicate in ap~ 
pearance, her constitution was capable, in an ex 
traordinary degree, of enduring and resisting; 
and when we reached the end of our journey, her 
health and activity were unimpaired, and the per- 
petual roses of her cheek had lost scarce a shade 
of their brilliancy. We had indeed reached our 
journey’s end; but alas! there was no home to 
receive the toil worn travellers! The deep forests 
were around us, the cold blue sky above, and nei- 
ther sight nor sound of human life, save in ou 
little band, when we pitched our tents, on the 
spot that was henceforth to be an abiding place 
to my friends. I felt some sinkings of the heart 
as I looked around, and Sommers, sitting on a 
stone, with folded arms, and drooping head, was 
the very picture of despondency. “ Was ever 
man,” 1 thought, “so unfit for the circumstances 
in which he is placed! Energy and activity, a 
bold and buoyant spirit, are all requisite—and in 
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all he his absolutely wanting! Did I not know his 
character ? and was it wise in me to urge him on 
to this? The way is clear enough for an enter- 
prising man—but this helpless being! take him 
from his books and his quiet study, and a bold boy 
of twelve years old would show more manhood ! 
You will observe my musings were not very com- 
plimentary to my friend, and I must acknow- 
ledge I felt some ifritation. My anxiety and un- 
easiness were extreme, and acting upon a hasty 
temper, produced this most unseasonable state 
of feeling. Unseasonable it was, in the highest 
degree—for Sommers’ defects were constitution- 
al; and it would have been equally just, to im- 
pute his bodily weakness to him for blame, as 
the deficiency of mental energy, now so conspi- 
cuous. However, I will do myself the justice 
to say, that I suppressed, outwardly at least, all 
unkind or contemptuous emotion. I loved the 
man, such as he was, and had loved him from 
boyhood ; and carefully abstained from adding to 
bis sufferings by wounding his self esteem. With- 
out noticing his downcast looks, I began to talk 
to him of the business we were entering on ; and 
tried, by my cheerfulness, to lead his mind into 
abetter mood. “In the first place,” said I, “ we 
must try and make Lucy a little comfortable.” 

“ Comfortable,” he answered in a reproachful 
accent; “poor Lucy!” 

Lucy had been walking, and at this moment 
she came up with us. “ I have found,” she said, 


“a charming situation for our house! it is a beau- 


tiful hill, and a little spring runs gurgling from 
the foot of it. “Come! let us go and look at it 
together.” 

She took her husband's arm, and I walked be- 
sidethem. I looked anxiously in Lucy’s face; I 
feared to discover some traces of the sadness 
Which, however, well disguised, I thought she 
must feel ; but her countenance was unruffled in 
its serenity, her clear blue eye shone with content, 
and if there was rather more of excitement about 
her, than the usual quietness of her manner 
displayed, it seemed to be the pleasurable excite- 
ment of an active spirit called into the exercises 
of its full powers. 

We soon reared our habitation on the spot 
Lucy designated—a cabin of rude logs, with one 
room, which was to serve as “ parlor, kitchen, 
and hall,” besides its more important destination 
as Lucy’s bed room. Over this apartment of 
multifarious usefulness was a loft, where I in- 
habited at night. The furniture and supplies, 
which had been sent by water, owing to some 
unaccountable delay, did not reach us for many 
months; and when the provision we had brought 
with us failed, we were reduced to great dis- 
tress. Il remember once, that for three weeks we 
had no other food than could be made of Indian 
corn, without the help of a mill; and through the 
winter we had no bedding besides a few blankets 
and our cloaks. During this time, Sommers and 
I wereclosely occupied with our labors, in open- 
ing land and preparing fora crop. We left the 
house early every morning, and frequently did 
not return till might. Lucy with her own hands 
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prepared our coarse meals, and on these occa- 
sions would bring them to us. It may seem to 
you, perhaps, that there was an insupportable 
degree of misery, and even degradation, in this 
life of drudgery to a woman of refined tastes and 
habits; but it was far otherwise—the most menial 
offices ‘seemed ennobled by the spirit she carried 
into them—a spirit of love and kindness—anx- 
iety for the comfort of others, and forgetfulness 
for her own. She not only never complained, 
but she never seemed aware there was 
cause of complaint ; and when her husband’s spi, 
rits failed, as they often did, she it was who sooth- 
ed, and cheered, and consoled him. She enter- 
ed with eager interest into all our occupations 
and plans, and her strong good sense soon en- 
abled her to take such just views of the subject, 
that I began to foresee a time when I might re- 
sign into her hands the office of prompter, which 
I had so long held with Sommers. 1 began now 
to look with confident hope on my friend’s future 
prospects. Alone he could not have succeeded, 
but his wife was indeed a “ help mate,”—the help, 
as it seemed, peculiarly designed by providence 
to supply his deficiencies. Sommers became 
every day more attached to this admirable wife.’ 
—Her influence over him was unbounded, but 
Lucy had no ambition to rule, and never inter- 
posed but where the general good required it. 
She loved and admired her husband above all 
earthly beings, and if she saw his faults she look- 
ed on them as faults of a refined and elegant 
mind, that could not force itself to mingle in the 
grosser business of life. At the end of a twelve 
months I left my friends, with what I considered 
very hopeful prospects, though doubtless there 
was yet much of hardship and difficulty to con- 
tend against. Lucy had become the mother of a 
fine boy, and maternal love seemed to be a new 
spring of happiness in her heart. Her health 
was still sound, her usefulness daily increasing, 
and she had gathered around our little habi- 
tation what seemed comparatively so large a 
share of comfort and convenience, that she often 
said laughingly, we should soon be left without a 
want. We parted with mutual regret. Sommers 
was’ my oldest friend, and for Lucy I had, the 
love of a brother. She’returned my affection, I 
believe with equal warmth, and had recently 
given a flattering proof of it, in calling her little 
boy by my name. None but those, who like us, 
have been united in hardship and suffering, and 
isolated from the rest of the world, have been 
thrown entirely on each other for society and 
sympathy, and all that man asks of man, can 
form an idea of the strength of the bond which . 
united us, er the tender intimacy of a friendship 
thus formed. After my return home, | continued 
to hear regularly from my friends. They went 
gradually forward. every year bringing some in- 
crease of wealth and ease ; and at the end of five 
years, Sommers possessed a larger share of the 
world’s goods than either his own, or his wife’s 
moderate wishes, had ever aspired to. Lucy at 
this period visited her parents. Oh, how delight- 
ful was this meeting!—she presented to them 
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three blooming children, herself scarcely touch- 
ed by the hand cf time—serene in matron beau- 
ty, strengthened in virtue, yet preserving all the 
simplicity and sweetness of girlhood ! 

My story is done, and perhaps you have found 
it insipidly deficient in incident; but domestic 
life must often be so; and what 1 chiefly wished, 
was to paint to you a character whose excellence 
early awakened my warmest admiration—a wo- 
man who living in the daily exercise of energies 
that might justly be termed heroic, and habitu- 
ally sacrificing herself to others, could yet, when 
all was done, look for her sole reward in the in- 





creased happiness of those around her—neither 
asking praise at home, or desiring the world’s 
applause. A woman of whom, as of Lord Lyt- 
tleton’s Lucy, it might be said, she 

* Could, without regret or pain, 


To virtue’s loWest duties sacrifice, 
Or interest, or ambition’s highest prize.”’ 


Or, as of the lamented Mrs, Cobett— 


** Good without pretence, 
Blessed with plain reason and with sober sense, 
No conquest she but o’er herself desired, 
No arts essayed, but not to be admired!” 





DREAMS OF HEAVEN. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Dream'st thou of Heaven ?—What dreams are thine? 
Fair child, fair gladsome child! 

With eyes that like the dewdrop shine, 
And bounding fvotstep wild. 


Tell me what hues th’ immortal shore 
Can wear, my Bird! to thee, 

Ere yet one shadow hath passed o’er 
Thy glance and spirit free ? 


“Oh! beautiful is Heaven, and bright 
With long, long summer days! 

I see its lilies gleam in light, 
Where many a fountain plays. 


** And there unchecked, methinks, I rove, 
Seeking where young flowers lie, 

In vale and golden-fruited grove— 
Flowers that are not to die!” 


Thou Poet of the lonely thought, 
Sad heir of gifts divine! 

Say, with what solemn glory fraught 
Is Heaven in dream of thine? 


Oh! where the living waters flow 
Along that radiant shore, 

My soul, a Wanderer here, shall know 
The exile-thirst no more! 


“ The burden of the atranger’s heart 
Which here unknown | bear, 

Like the night-shadow shall depart, 
With my first wakening there. 


“ And borne on eagle-wings afar, 
Free thought shall claim its dower 

From every sphere, from every star, 
Of glory and of power.” 


O woman! with the soft sad eye 
Of spiritual gleam ! 

Tell 1e of those bright realms on high, 
How doth thy deep heart dream ? 


By thy mournful voice I know, 
On thy pale brow I ste, 

That thou hast loved in silent woe, 
Say, what is Heaven to thee? 


“Ob! Heaven is where no secret dread 
May haunt Love’s meeting hour ; 

Where from the past, no gloom is shed 
O’er the heart’s chosen bower: 


““ Where every severed wreath is bound; 
And none who heard the knell 

That smites the soul in that wild word— 
Farewell, Belov'd! Farewell!” 
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*Tis the very lightness of childish impressions that makes 
them so dear and so lasting. 


Tue shade of the willow fell dark on the tide, 
When the maid Teft her pillow, to stand by its side; 
The wind, like a sweet voice, was heard in the tree, 
And a soft lulling music swept in from the sea. 


The land was in darkness, for mountain and tower 
Flung before them the shadows of night's deepest hour ; 
The moonlight unbroken lay white on the wave, 

Till the wide sea was clear as the shield of the brave. 


She flung from her forchead its curls of bright hair— 

Ere those ringlets fell round her, another was there ; 

Red flush’d her cheek’s crimson, and dark drooped her eye 
A stranger had known ‘twas her lover stood by. 


One note on his sea call, the signal he gave,_. 

And a boat, like a plaything, danced lighton the wave; 
Her head on his shoulder, ber hand in his hand, 

Yet the maiden look’d back as they row’d from thé? 


She wept not for parents, she wept not for friends, 

Yet fast the bright rain through her white hand descends; 
The portionless orphan lett nothing behind 

But the green leaves—the wild flowers sown by the wind. 


But how the heart clings to that earliest love, 

Which haunts the lone garden, and hallows the grove; 
Which makes the old oak tree and primrose bank fair, 
With the memories of childhood whose playtime was there. 


’Tis our spirits which fling round the joy which they take, 
The best of our ple@sures are those which we make; 

We look to the pai, and remember the while, 

Our own bgeyant step, and our own sunny smile. 


A pathway‘of silver was track’d on the wave, 

The oars left behind them the light which they gave, 
And the slight boat flew over the moon-lighted brine, 
Till the coast in the distance was one shadowy line. 


They reached the proud ship, and the silken sail spread, 
And the gallant flag shone like a meteor blood red ; 

And forth from the scabbard flash’d out each bright sword, 
In fealty to her the young bride of their lord. 


From a cup of pale gold she sipp’d the clear wine, 
And clasp’d on her arm the gre en emeralds shine, 
The silver lamps swinging with perfume were fed, 
And the rich fir beneath her light footstep was spread. 


From the small cabin Window she look’d to the shore, 
Lost in night she cowld see its dim outlingno more: 
She sigh’d asshe thought of her earlier Hours, 

“* Ah, who will now watch o’er my favéurite flowers ?’’ 
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Deep was the consultation, and pretracted, toilet, made her appearance, and was received 


which Lady Mary had with her confidential ad- 
viser, Mrs. Spence. For more than three hours 


had the conference lasted, and, like many other | 
| stranger, parried by protestations from Mr. 


councils of war, it broke up without coming to a 
decision. 

“It really is provoking,” said her Ladyship, 
“ after all the pains I have taken with this head- 
strong girl,—all the sacrifices I have made,—all 
the toils 1 have gone through, she should now be 
such a source of uneasiness to me.” 

“Tt really is provoking,” said Mrs. Spence, 
with a decided emphasis. 

* And what can I do?—we have turned over in 
our minds, every plan that appears at all feasible, 
and yet how can we answer for it that Caroline 
will agree to any thing we recommend? | really 
do not know what todo. In short, then, what is 
your advice, my dear Mrs. Spence?” 

“ T think,” said Mrs. Spence, “what your lady- 
ship suggested is the very best plan, that, under 
all the circumstances, you can adopt.” 

“But which plan do you mean, my dear 
Mrs.——”’ 

Here the sentence and the conversation was 
broken off together, by the sound of a cabriolet 
wheeling up to the door, and a flourishing rap, be- 
stowed with all the grace and dignity of a foot- 
man. 

“ T declare,” sai. Lady Mary, in some agita- 
tion, “ I declare that must be Mr. Temple; this 
is his usual hour, and my anxiety about that un- 
happy daughter of mine has made me forget my 
toilet. Do, dear Mrs. Spence, go by all means, 
and meet him ; tell him I shall be visible in a mo- 
ment, and if you see Caroline any where, send 
her to me at once.” 

The obsequious lady departed, with more than 
usual haste, but was not successful in what she 
well knew to be the principal object of her mis- 
sion, for,on reaching the drawing rvom, she found 
Mr. Temple strongly entrenched on a sofa, “ gig- 
gling and making giggle” (as Cowper phrases it) 
with Miss Rawlins. Neither party seemed par- 
ticularly delighted by the intrusion of the venera- 
ble lady. Temple gave her a stately welcome; 
but the curl on the lip of the fair Caroline, and 
the flashing of her eye, expressed, as plainly, as 
looks could express it, the concise, but most em- 
phatic prayer, which the nations of the rest of the 
world have set down as peculiarly our own.— 
Heaven forfend that I should hint that any young 
lady could actually use, in so many words, our 
national melediction, but certainly she came as 
nearly as possible within the censure of George 
Colman the younger. The conversation between 
Mr Temple and Mrs. Spence, having exhausted 
all the varieties of weather which had existed, or 
ought to have existed, for the last three weeks, 
suddenly ceased. Miss Rawlins had not deigned 
to take any part in it. 

fu due time, Lady Mary, resuscitated from the 








' by Mr. Temple with all the devotion of a preuz 


chevalier. Many gay upbraidings by Lady Mary, 
half jest, half earnest, of his being so great a 


Temple, that he had called seven mornings, and 


| spent three evenings of the last week at her house, 
| —rallying on a thousand little adventures,— 


plans for seeing, hearing, visiting all manner of 
persons and things,—kept the conversation busy 
for a while. Miss Rawlins scarcely said a word, 
being most intent in contemplating the pattern of 
the carpet. Mrs. Spence judiciously assented 
wherever her assent was necessary. 

“ But Caroline, my dear,” said her mother, 
** you do not look weil.” 

“1 am quite well,” replied the daughter. 

“‘T sincerly hope so,” said Lady Mary, “ but 
last night’s ball jaded you. I think a little fresh 
air would do you good. If you would just take 
a turn in the carriage, 1 am sure dear Mrs. 
Spence would be so kind as to accompany you; 
it would be of much service.” 

‘* }’ll not go in the carriage,” replied the young 
lady. 

Lady Mary cast a glance upon her daugh- 
ter, which, but for the presence of Mr. Temple, 
would have been somewhat furious; as it was, 
it softened into a look at Mrs. Spence, indicative 
of aclaim to pity. Mrs. Spence answered the 
appeal by a mute declaration that no lady in Eu- 
rope was so deservedly to be compassionated. 

Lady Mary sighed accordingly, and turned her 
fine eyes upon Mr. Temple most bewitchingly. 
The gentleman seemed, however, rather amused 
at the scene. 

“ | think certainly, Cary,” said he, “‘ that your 
mother is right,—you do look fagged.” 

“] must have altered very rapidly; then,” said 
Caroline, “ for it was only the very moment be- 
fore Mrs. Spence came into the room that you told 
me I never looked better in my life.” 

“ Indeed,” thought lady Mary. 

“ More charming, I meant, Cary ; but still you 
have that delicate tint for which the fresh air is 
so seasonable an application. 1 certainly recom- 
mend a ride in the Park.” 

“ T am not in the humor to figure in the custo- 
dy of a groom,” replied Miss Rawlins. 

“Custody !” said Lady Mary, in a tone of as- 
tonishment. 

* Custody !!” repeated Mrs. Spence, inaccents 
cf horror. . 

‘“‘ There is no need of your alarming yourseif, 
Cary,” said Mr. Temple. “I can send back the 
man to bring my horse, and 1 will do myself the 
pleasure of riding with you.” : 

Miss Rawlins appeared to have no objection 
whatever to this arrangement, but it was broken 
off by superior authority. 

* No, no,” said Lady Mary, “I have no idea 
of indulging wilful young ladies ; Caroline did 








not choose to take the carriage, and she may stay 


| 


at home. Besides, Temple, I have need of your | 


services to-day ; as the carriage is now disen- 
gaged, 1 must take you with me to a concert 
which I am bound to patronize. Caroline, my 
dear, Mrs. Spence will have the goodness to stay 
with you.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Spence; but there 
were two parties to the arrangement, and Miss 
Rawlins bréke it off at once by leaving the room 
without any further remark. Lady Mary ap- 
peared satisfied that she was gone, and proceeded 
to give orders for the carriage, in which ect we 
shail leave her, to take the story a Ifttle higher 
up. 

Lady Mary was the widow of a General who 
had distinguished himself in India, and left his 
widow an ample dowry, and a large fortune to 
his only daughter. When the scenes which I 
have above related were passing, her Ladyship 
had been about five years a widow, and admitted 
now and then that she was five-and-thirty. She 
might have been, in fact, about three years older. 
Her daughter had just passed nineteen, and was 
brought out this year with great reluctance. She 
had completed her seventeenth year before she 
was emancipated from nursery trammels ; and, 
for more than a year afterwards, she was placed 
under strict surveillance of governesses, and 
’ mever permitted to appear at any of her mother’s 
parties. 

In the meanwhile, her looking glass, and her 
maids told her she was very pretty, and she con- 
trived to infer, from many circumstances, that she 
was to be very rich. For some time, therefore, 
she bore this maternal yoke with much reluc- 
tance; and when it was found impossible to con- 
sider her as a child any longer, the first use she 
made of her emancipation, was to fling herself 
into all the gaieties within her reach, with an 
ardor that quite astonished the mother, who 
had so many reasons for wishing still to consi- 
der her agirl. The young lady, however, became 
almost unmanageable, and mamma conceived 
herself au desespoir. 

She was mistaken, nevertheless ; for there was 
one thing still wanting. Miss Rawlins, though 
from the commencement of her career, she had 
started a decided flirt, shewed no symptoms, at 
first, of being touched by the tender passion.— 
The attraction of her purse and her person soon 
obtained her a sufficient number of admirers, but 
they sighed in vain. Her mother, therefore, 
considered herself safe on that point, and had no 
fears of that effectual destruction to all preten- 
sions of juvenility—a married daughter. She 
had still marrying views of her own. 

Mr. Temple, the subject of their mutual con- 
tests, was a handsome widower of two-and-forty, 
whose glossy locks—thanks to nitrate of silver and 
oil-skin night-caps—defied the blanching power 
of time, and whose figure, owing to unremitting 
attention bestowed upon it, retained its youthful 
proportions. His manners, were agreeable. his 
fortune large, and, on the whole, he was still a 
lady-killer of no small pretensions. His penehant 


appeared to havedecidedly settled towards Lady 
Mary Rawlins, and he was admitted to her house 
as a recognized ami du maison. Caroline Raw- 
lins had ripened from pretty girlhood to the verge 


| of beautiful womanhood under his eyes, and, 





as a child, had been a great favorite. In the 
first year of her escape from the nursery, a 
tour to the Rhine was decided on, and Mr. 
Temple attended the ladies as their cavalier.— 
His attention, his pleasant manners, his travelled 
information, made a great impress‘on on the 
mind of Caroline. He was the very first gentle- 
man with whom she had ever been thrown into 
juxtaposition; and, on her return she told her 
confidential maid, that so delightful a man as Mr. 
Temple did not exist. The confidential maid 
kept the secret as such ladies generally do—and 
it soon reached the ears of Lady Mary. 

Here was a dilemma indeed—Caroline in love 
with Mr. Temple—and Mr. Temple?—— It was 
dreadful even to ask the question. He shewed 
no alteration of manner to her Ladyship, but it 
was evident that he had no particular aversion to 
a-tete-a-tete with her daughter. What was to be 
done ? 

That was precisely the subject of the conver- 
sation with Mrs. Spence, and we leave the mat- 
ter undecided. If we hear any further intelli- 
gence on the subject, we shall communicate it to 
our readers. In the n-ean time, lest they should 
think we break off too abruptly, we conclude 
with amoral. Ladies are strongly recommend- 
ed not to keep their daughters in the nursery 
until they are nineteen; for if they do, the 
chances are, the young ladies will fall in love 
with the first gentleman who catches their ear in 
private. 

N.B. Peculiar inconvenience will be felt if the 
said gentleman should happen to be the favorite 
beau of Mamma’s own. 


ENGLISH MATIONAL DEBT. 

Tue clear nett produce of the several branches 
of the British revenue, after all the charges of 
collecting and management paid, amounted in 
the time of Blackstone to about ten millions 
sterling. This immense sum is first and prin- 
cipaily appropriated to the payment of the na- 
tional debt. The American war cost the British 
nation one hundred and sixteen millions of 
pounds sterling. In 1777, the capital of the 
national debt amounted to about one hundred 
and thirty-six millions. H~w is this ever to be 
discharged ? 

A certain class of political economists have 
asserted that the diecharge should never be 
desired, as the debt is advantageous to the 
nation. It may be so to a few capitalists, to 
whom it offers a safe method of investing their 
funds; but the interest of this stupendous debt 
must be paid annually. This at the period 
mentioned above amounted to upwards of four 
millions and three-quarters. Whence is this to 
come? From the poor classes; in taxes upon 
candles, soap, salt, and beer. 
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My sister Isabella, is the youngest of our fa- 
mily. Her father, Lord Ashurst, and her four 
brothers—myself among the number—have al- 
ways decided her to be the prettiest and most 
captivating of its female moiety, in defiance of 
the Juno-like magnificence of face and figure 
exhibited by her elder sisters, the Marchioness 
of Chesterton and Lady Droitwich. But this 
preference of our little Amoret to the stately 
Sacharissas of the house of Ashurst, may perhaps 
proceed from selfish partiality; for the Ladies 
Henrietta and Margaret, even previous fo their 
dignified alliances, were at no pains to conceal 
their disgust towards younger brothers in gene- 
ral, without regard to the humiliation they in- 
flicted on three among ourselves in particular ; 
while Isabella has loved us from her childhood 
with equalizing tenderness, superior to all influ- 
ence of peerage precedence. 

Perhaps it may be considered strange that I 
place the opinion of her mother lowest in the 
scale;—but, in truth, the character of Lady 
Ashurst was one of such mechanical frigidity, that 
she was seldom at the trouble of examining or 
expressing her sentiments on such unimportant 
points. She was a woman of irreproachable 
moral conduct, faithfully attached to my father, 
and regarding her seven children rather as “‘ Lord 
Ashurst’s family,” than as the beings nearest and 
dearest to herself; she was grateful to my elder 
sisters for having maintained his dignity by suit- 
able connexions, and to my elder brother for his 
Oxford honours. Even in dismissing my paltry 
self to the remote curacy destined to prove a 
stepping stone to preferment, the good Countess 
did not lose sight of her paramount duty. “ Con- 
duct yourself, my dear Frank,” said she, at part- 
ing, “as becomes the name of Lockhart; and 
remember that ofir great object in the choice of 
your profession has been the maintenance of our 
family influence by the dignities of the Church. 
I shall be greatly disappointed if you do not give 
your father the gratification of seeing you a 
Dean !” 

Lady Ashurst’s exhortation to Isabella on the 
final abdication of the governess were nearly of 
a similar character; pointing out, exclusively, to 
her imitation, the virtues of her sisters in the 
marriage choice, and their worldly eminence in 
supporting the dignity of their coronets-matrimo- 
nial. “ Your sister Chesterton, my dear Lady 
Isabella,” said she, “ is a Lady of the Bedcham- 
ber;—your sister Droitwich, a Patroness of Al- 
mack’s;—I frust I shall not find you derogate 
from the high character my daughters have ac- 
quired in society.” 

Poor Isabella was for a time sorely puzzled by 
these precepts. She recognised with becoming 
humility the imperative duty of obedience to her 
parents ; but, although educated by a superlative 
Parisian governess, had a notion of the existence 
of a still more urgent bond upon her moral con- 


duct ; and was perplexed in the extreme by what 
concessions to reconcile these anomalies. “ Pray, 
dearest Frank,” she whispered to me, previous to 
my desolate departure for my Wiltshire parson- 
age, ‘‘ pray persuade that stupid Lord Wrottesly 
to moderate his attentions to me. Should he 
ever gain courage for a proposal, Mamma will 
never forgive me!” “ Not forgive you! Isabella; 
she would be enchanted: Wrottesly Castle is the 
finest place in the county, and commands an 
estate of thirty thousand a-year!” “ But I cannot 
marry a quadrangle of granite and mortar ; and 
as to polluting the marriage vow by promising to 
honour and love that still more dense and pon- - 
derous mass—its noble owner—such an act of 
submission, my dear Frank, is beyond the boun- 
daries of my passive obedience.” 

l kissed my pretty little sister for the honesty 
of her determination; and did my best to pre- 
admonish poor Wrottesly of the hopelessness of 
his suit. But, unfortunately, his views on the 
subject were as obstinate as her own; and when 
1 returned home to share the Christmas festivities 
of Ashurst Park, I found Isabella in sad disgrace 
with the elders of the family for having refused 
Wrottesly Castle. No allusion was made among 
them to its human incumbrance—his lordship 


, was regarded as only part and parcel of the 


estate ;—and Lady Chesterton observed with a 
curvature of lip worthy of the Virgin Queen 
herself, that, “‘ Lady Isabella Lockhart was the 
first of the Ashurst family who had betrayed the 
indelicacy of consulting her personal feelings in 
the choice of an alliance!” Poor Amoret was 
covered with blushes at this imputation; and 
Harry and Horace, my Guardsman and Hussar 
brothers, united with me in consoling and en- 
couraging our little favourite. But while Harry 
was too busy in the hunting-field, and Horace in 
the Ashurst preserves, to bestow much attention 
on her afflictions, I managed to discover, b- tween 
the welcome pauses of reading for my degree, 
with my father’s Chaplain, that our efforts for 
her Consolation were powerfully seconded in 
another quarter. 

Among the guests assembled by the annual 
hospitalities of the Park, in aid of its private 
theatricals, balls, concerts, battues, and charades, 
were two old Eton friends of my brother’s, sons 
to the late Lord William Annesley, and nephews 
to the Duke of Guildford. It would be scarcely 
possible to point out two finer or more accom- 
plished young men; yet, although they were the 
unportioned offspring of a younger brother, the 


| Countess foresaw no peril from the propinguity. 
| Her own notions of filial submission had been 


too powerfully seconded by the worldly wisdom of 
my elder sisters, to induce any apprehension that 
a daughter of Lord Ashurst’s could forget what 
was due to her father! Notwithstanding my 
clearsightedness in this instance, I confess I en- 
tertained none myself; but thea my estimation 
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of the debtor and creditor account between my 
father and his offspring, differed materially from 
that of his devoted consort ; and although I dis- 
tinctly observed that William Annesley’s mode 
of sustaining Isabella’s courage, and arming her. 
disobedience, was tempered by unusual tender- 
ness of tone and demeanour, I saw nothing in the 
attentions of the Duke of Guildford’s nephew 
calculated to wither fhe susceptible foliage of 
our family tree. If any thing in the affair sur- 
prised me more than the blindness of my parents, 
it was the preference evidently accorded by my 
sister, for William was a wild and volatile crea- 
ture, incapable of much consistency in his ado- 
ration; while Algernon, the younger brother, 
was a perfect hero of romance, full of sighs and 
sonnets—with azure eyes and auburn curls! But 
her attention was all for William; and while they 
were riding together in the Ashurst avenues, or 
singing together in the Ashurst music-room, Al- 
gernon would pass the morning with me and my 
Josephus, dreaming in a library chair, and inter- 
rupting his visions with murmurs against the 
severity of fortune, and the chances of the hazard 
table, which had left his father’s children por- 
tionless to the compassion of their uncle. I saw 


that the poor fellow was in love, but being aware 
that the Duke of Guildford was supposed to re- 
gard his two handsome heirs with somewhat of 
jealousy, and to supply their maintenance with 
somewhat of niggardliness, I forbore to investi- 
gate his sentimental distresses. This agreeable 


interlude was of short duration. Lady Chester- 
ton departed to her duties in the household; Lady 
Droitwich to her labours in King street; my 
brothers and Algernon Annesley grumbled back 
to their regiments; William to his office in Dowh- 
ing street; I to my curatizing drudgery; while 
Lady Isabella accompanied the Earl and Count- 
ess to Grosvenor Square, to pursue her studies 
in the science of fine ladyism. 1 consoled myself 
as well as I could under my reverses, by the hope 
of becoming.a Dean; but by what hopes.or ex- 
pectations my friend Annesley’s countenance 
was so irradiated on quitting Ashurst, I found it 
difficult to conjecture. ‘Three hundred:a-year, 
and the patronage of his Grace of Guildford, 
formed, methought, a poor foundationfor fature 
prosperity ! ‘ 
In-the midst of the professional engagements 
which now peremptorily claimed my attention, I 
own I was not wholly without anxiety relative to 
my dear Isabella; nor was I ever summoned to 
the solemnization of the sacrament of marriage, 
without recalling to my mind the fervent tone in 
which I had heard her advocate its vows of love 
and obedience. I trusted, indeed, to her own 
purity of nature and rectitude of mind to coun- 
teract the lessons 1 knew her to be receiving 
from the narrow precepts of her mother, and the 
worldly examples of her sisters; but I could not 
divest myself of apprehensions from the demora- 
lizing influence of the world of fashion. When- 
ever her letters to me contained allusions to the 
gaudy splendours of society, to the brilliancy of 
a drawing-room, or the beauty of a diamond zone, 
r2 





I grew peevish and philosophical in my replies. 
I fergave her for dwelling on the enjeyment of 
“a delightful Almack’s,” for it was more than 
probable that William might have shared its 
Galoppe, or administered its confidential dose of 
tepid green tea; but when such allusions were 
accompanied by the accouplement of Lady Isa- 
bella Lockhart’s name in the quadrille list of the 
Court Journal with those of the Marquis of this, 
or the Earl of that, I own that the admonitory 
tone of my Sunday’s sermon might be somewhat 
too severely emulated in my answer. 

With the remainder of my family, meanwhile, 
1 maintained but little communication. My 
eldest brother was in official training,for a states 
man, and his epistles to me were intended, I con- 
clude, as essays in the art of diplomatic mystery; 
for they rarely contained more syllables or more 
intelligence than the frank in which they were 
enveloped. Lady Ashurst was too busy in su- 
perintending the daily adjustment of my father’s 
book-room, papers, invitations, breakfast, and 
mid-day Julienne, to find any leisure for her 
absent sons; and as to the Ladies Chesterton and 
Droitwich, I am satisfied they would as soon think 
of wasting their correspondence on their foot- 
men, as on their younger brothers. My father, 
however, occasionally favours me with a letter 
of advice on pecuniary moderation, and excess 
of study and ; and to one of these arid spe- 
cimens of paternal vigilance, Lord Ashurst 
chanced to append a codicil highly consolatory 
to my feelings: “‘ Your mother and sister are 
well,” was the tenor of the postscript, “ and as 
happy as dissipation can make them. A dejeuner 
dansant, every morning, and a ball or two every 
night, do not seem to exhaust either their pa- 
tience or their health. Those handsome lads of 
my old friend Lord William Annesley are always 
in Grosvenor Square; an imtimacy which I en- 
courage, because I am anxious to engage the 
Duke of Guildford’s interest in Bedfordshire for 
Lockhart's next election.” Without being pe- 
culiarly satisfied with the motive of my noble 
sire, the result re-assured.my mind on Lady 
Isabella's account. Not that 1 was desirous of 
witnessing her immediate union with a man en- 
dowed only with as many hundreds per annum, 
as I knew thousands to be requisite to her com- 
fort; but Annesley’s official prospects were se- 
cured by his uncle’s parliamentary interest, and 
I had witnessed my sister’s unequivocal prefer- 
ence, and encouragement of his homage. 

Meanwhile, the nature of my own avocations 
assumed a very engrossing interest. I had the 
satisfaction to add the qualification of M. A. to 
my patronymic in the course of the summer, by 
way of balance to its prefatory Honourable; and 
a family living, which fell vacant shortly a 
wards, created such arbitrary claims upon’) 
time, that it was only through the nebulous drea 
riness of November, I contrived to find my way 
through the lodge-gates of Ashurst Park. Con- 
necting his visit to my paternal hall with Lord 
Lockhart’s ensuing election, it was no matter of 
surprise to me to find the Duke of Guilcford 
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domesticated at our table; and, connecting his 
stately presence with his kindred to William 
Annesley, it was matter only for a smile to find 
dear Isabelia assiduously stationed by his side. 
My mother, after expressing in a private inter- 
view her satisfaction that my professional dili- 
gence had not disappointed poor dear Lord 
Ashurst’s expectations, condescended to notice a 
similar improvement on the part of her youngest 
daughter. “ London had done wonders,” she 
said, “ for Lady Isabella. 1 should find her grown 
quite a raticnal being; and even Henrietta and 
Margaret were beginning to be satisfied that she 
would not discredit the family. As to the Duke 
of Guildford, he was already at her feet.” 

The first evening I passed at Ashurst, enabled 
me to decide that his Grace could not have chosen 
a less becoming position for himself. He was 
now full fifty years of age; or “ by’r lady, in- 
clining to three-score,” and having figured in a 
divorce-bil previous to the attainment of his 
dukedom, had eschewed all thoughts of second 
wedlock, and turned a studiously unobservant 
eye on the efforts of divers dowagers and their 
daughters to achieve the distinction of Duchess 
of Guildford. He had even assumed the egotism 
of Epicurean savoir vivre, and a brown Adonis, 
in ostensible defiance to the approaches of the 
god of love! Yet, unab by his periwig, 
unawed by his dignity of half a century’s endur- 
ance, Lady Isabella addressed herself to conquer 
his stubborn heart; and aware of the sympathy 
existing, in his Grace’s conformation, between 
that organ and the palate, it was diverting to see 
with what art the little gipsey ingratiated herself 
into his favour, by daily pointing out to his notice 
the especial entrees afferding to my father’s chef 
de cuisine, his credentials of office, or the peculiar 
hore d’cueres by which he had acquired his di- 
ploma as a Cordon bleu; and with what ecstatic 
admiration the Duke regarded her smiling coun- 
tenance in return, as inferior only to her intelli- 
gence in the gastronomic art. Ihave seen him 
gaze on her as if he could eat her with as much 
satisfaction as though she had been dressed by 
Ude! 

At first I was half inclined to remonstrate with 
my little coquette of a sister; for the Duke of 
Guildford really deserved a better fate than to 
become the dupe of her machinations. Without 
being a wit, or a philosopher, or even a man of 
generous sentiments, he possessed a fund of right 
and gentlemanly feeling; and having passed his 
life in the best school ef good breeding, his ad- 
dress was tinctured with a degree of graciousness 
and consideration for other people, such as ren- 
dered him at ail times an agreeable companion. 
It was only in remembering the claims of Annes- 
ley and his brother, that I reconciled myself to 
Lady Isabella’s efforts to win upon his favour; 
and having discovered that a domestic of the 
Guildford suite had actually been despatched br 
his master, to London, and returned, two days 
afterwards, in a post-chaise, with a small myste- 
rious-looking bandbex, which my evening ob- 
servations proved to have contained an improved 





edition of the brown Adonis, the millefleured 
curls of which were evidently addressed to Lady 
Isabella’s captivation. 1 could not but reprove 
the levity of her approving smiles. I represent- 
ed to her the respectability of the Duke of Guild- 
ford’s age and character, as exempting him from 
the idle plots of a mere child, such as herself. 

But she met my grave admonitions with her 
merriest laugh; and would not regard the affair 
in a serious point of view. “ Do not distress 
yourself for the poor old beau, my dear Frank,” 
said she;-“ I am only perfecting his education 
for the benefit of his family. The creature is so 
narrow-minded, and so apprehensive of encoun- 
tering the rivalship of bis two nephews, that he 
will not allow them to accept an iavitation in the 
same house with himself. He forbade William 
Annesley to visit Ashurst this Christmas; and as 
to poor Algernon, he has condemned bim to ex- 
piate some imaginary offence, or the real one of 
putting his uncle’s peruke to shame, by encoun- 
tering the yellow fever in some West India 
colony. ‘The Duke, indeed, protests he bas sent 
him there for promotion; but I fancy if the ne- 
phew had emulated his uncle’s ugliness, he would 
have obtained his majority without quitting the 
Guards.” 

My father now managed to occupy so much 
of my time with his auditors and my tithe-book, 
and with tedious consultations respecting the 
interests of family property, to which the sedate- 
ness of my black coat appeared to entitle me as 
ghostly and temporal counsellor to the junior 
branches, that my visit to Ashurst terminated 
without any further opportunity for an explana- 
tion with my giddy sister; and on my returning 
hone, an eventful routine of parochial casualties 
suspended for a time all communication with 
Grosvenor Square. A farm adjoining my glebe 
was destroyed by fire ; the incendiaries unluckily 
proved to be black sheep belonging to my own 
flock, and were imprisoned, tried, condemned, and 
executed. During the three months in which their 
fate remained undecided, 1 laboured fervently 
im their behalf, both with’ the tribunals of the 
land, and with their own impenitence—but ir- 
fructuousty on ail sides—they died, and made no 
sign ! "l own the whole business weighed heavily 
on my spirits. Inexperienced in my pastoral 
duties, I began to despond touching my ow? 
powers, and to wish that my parents had never 
been smitten with the ambition of seeing me 2 
Dean !—when, in the very height of my depres- 
sion, I received a letter of most elaborate pom- 
posity from Lord Ashurst, announcing that his 
daughter, Lady Isabella Lockhart, had accepted 
the hand of the Duke of Guildford! It was well 
that he did not call her my sister; for I fear! 
could not have repressed my disavowal of all 
connexion with so heartless, so unprincipled 2 
being! My father only added to this most ua- 
expected and unwelcome intelligence, that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had graciously pro- 
mised to perform the ceremony; but that being 
desirous of seeing his whole family assembled 08 
so gratifying an occasion, he trusted he might be 
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able to reconcile a visit to town with my profes- 
sional duties. 

And this was the result of all the bright pro- 
mise of Isabella’s youth !—this the end of al} her 
plausible professions of faith !—this her first step 
over the threshold of fashionable life! I trembled 
to think of her hypocrisy—or to anticipate its 
consequences; but trusting I might still find a 
moment for exhortation and remonstrance, I 
set off for Grosvenor-square, and arrived there 
at so late an hour that my first encounter with 
Lady Isabella was at the dinner-table. Much 
as my feelings were chilled towards her, I was 
shocked on perceiving the change a few short 
months had wrought upon her person. It was 
not that her features were less regulanly beauti- 
ful, or her complexion less brilliant. But its 
bloom appeared concentered on her check into 
one burning spot, while her eyes had acquired a 
sort of bewildered restlessness, which struck me 
with dismay; and as she passed my chair on 
quitting the room after dinner, Lady Isabella 
wrung my hand with so fervent and convulsive 
a grasp, that already compassion and anxiety 
surpassed my indignation against her perfidy. 
To the family in general, meanwhile, I could 
perceive that she was grown an object of mira- 
culous interest. Lord Lockhart had overcome 
all his natural apathy in her favour ;—even Lady 
Chesterton treated her with the deference due 
to a being about to rise to a degree above herself 
in conventional dignity ;—and no sooner did his 
Grace steal away from the claret to his devoirs 
in the drawing-room, than Harry and Horace 
drew their chairs towards mine, and whispered 
me that they had a promise of the Guildford 
interest for their immediate promotion, and that 
my father’s next object was to secure a stall for 
myself. 

“ And William and Algernon Annesley?” I 
inquired. ‘ What interest is to be exerted for 
them?” 

“Oh! this marriage of the Duke’s you know, 
will make a total change in their claims and 
prospects. He willow probably have heirs of 
his own; and the two Annesleys will only rank 
among the rest of his three hundred and sixty- 
five nephews and cousins. Algernon has already 
offended him past redemption, and is packed off 
to the West Indies; and sweet Willie is hiding 
away from his creditors in some corner or other.” 

On this latter point, I resolved to obtain better 
information; and the following morning dis- 
patched a note to Isabella’s dressing-room, re- 
questing admission. Unfortunately Lady Ash- 
urst chanced to be present at its perusal; and 
mistrusting my interference in her daughter's 
affairs, sent me averbal reply, that her Ladyship 
would be engaged all the morning in sitting for 
her picture. The dinner-hour was destined to 
assemble some twenty of the high-mightinesses 
of the House of Annesley, for the inauguration 
of the Duchess elect; and the next day was so 
devoted to the business of the ¢rousseau, and the 
importunities of half the French milliners in 
London, that I found it impossible to obtain an 





interview of five minutes with my sister. It was 
evident that Lady Ashurst had concerted with 
Henrietta and Margaret that the poor girl should 
obtain no interval of leisure for consideration or 
remorse. The evemng was appropriated to the 
signature of settlements, on the following one, 
Lady Isabella Lockhart was to suffer the degra- 
dation of becoming Duchess of Guildford !—and 
yet 1 had obtained no opportunity to whisper one 
word of admonition to my sister! Moments 
were becoming precious; and I now resolved to 
brave her resentment or agitation even in the 
midst of the assembled family. 

When we entered the brilliantly illuminated 
saloon for the ceremony of the signature, I was 
struck by the solemn circle of soliciters, trustees, 
and witnesses assembled round the table on 
which the parchments were deposited. I had not 
beheld such an array of legal dignity since the 
condemnation of my unfortunate parishioners ;— 
and the association of ideas thus created, only 
served to augment the chilly depression of my 
heart. Isabella was seated between her mo- 
ther and Lady Droitwich, arrayed in all the 
splendour of her approaching dignities, and de- 
riving a sort of unnatural paleness from their 
brilliancy—a statue attired in mockery by the 
fantastic hand of Fashion! But while Lord 
Richard Annesley, and one or two others of the 
Duke of Guildford’s family, who were secretly 
inclined to project the massacre of mine, in re- 
tribution of this unexpected matrimonial en- 
croachment on their expectations, surrounded 
Lady Ashurst with their bollow adulation, I 
managed to draw away Isabella to the embrasure 
of an adjoining window. 

“ Sister!” I whispered, in a voice of as much 
kindness as my perturbation would admit—* is 
this your own doing?—have you reflected on 
your own responsibility—on William Annesley’s 
ruin?” 

She seemed to labour for utterance; but not 
a word issued from her lips; and placing her 
hand in mine, as if to plead for forbearance, I 
found it cold and nerveless as death. “ Dearest 
Isabella,” I persisted, “ have pity on yourself 
—on your youth—on your future penitence— 
and do not persistvin this unhallowed 
You loved William Annesley—you love hiss 
still! ”? 

“1 abhor him!” faltered my sister, in a tone of 
such terrible intensity, that 1 could have wished 
her to remain still silent. ““ He has sacrificed my 
affection to his worldly interests ;—he is engaged 
to Sophia Winterton.” 

“ The banker’s heiress >—Do not believe it !— 
Annesley passes for a ruined man ;—some enemy 
has deceived you?” 

“ No! Frank, no!—my sisters acquainted me 
with his treachery ;--and 1 spoke to the 
Duke, and inquired whether it were true that 
he had resolved to accept the city heiress for his 
niece ;—and he told me, that on learning his 


nephew's degrading engagement, he had for- 


bidden him his presence. I was still patient, 
Frank—I still doubted; till I beheld with my 
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own eyes thé devotion with which William at- 
tached himself to her side; and one night—one 
horrible night, at Almack’s—when I had watch- 
ed them whispering together for hours—Manmma 
acquainted me with the proposals of the Duke 
of Guildford for my hand. I accepted them ; 
—I have avenged myself;—but my heart is 
broken.” * 

I can never forget her look and tone of anguish 
in uttering this hurried explanation! But I was 
not permitted to breathe one word of comfort to 
my poor misguided Isabella:—Lord Lockhart 
and the bridegroom approached to lead her to- 
wards the table; and unable to endure the 
public recital of a contract which was to com- 
plete her ruin, } rushed from the room, satisfied 
that, by some villanous practice, Lady Isabella 
had been imposed upon. I knew Annesley’s 
noble and honourable disposition ; I was assured 
that my friend was incapable of betraying the 
woman of his affections from sordid mctives; and 
determined to seek him out, and satisfy my mind 
by an ample explanation. But in vain did I visit 
his lodgings, his clubs, his accustomed haunts ; 
he was not.to be heard of! I even ventured to 


intrude, at that unseemly hour, upon the presence 
of one of his married sisters, who, 1 knew, had 
declined an invitation to Isabella's marriage; and 
from her I learned, with some difficulty, that 
William had been requested by his uncle to re- 
cruit his health at Brighton till after the solemni- 
zation of a marriage which was to prove the 


death-blow of all his hopes. 

Without hesitation, I threw myself into a post- 
chaise; and arrived at the Steyne Hotel in the 
middle of the night. At day-break, I was admit- 
ted to W illiam’s room ; nor was | surprised at the 
air of constraint, disgust, and astonishment, with 
which my untimely visit was received. But the 
explanation of a few minutes sufficed to place us 
on a better footing; and never did I witness a 
stronger burst of indignation than that with 
which he repelled the charge through which he 
had been deprived of Isabella’s plighted faith! 
* Your family must have known,” he exclaimed, 
“that it is Algernon from whom my uncle has 
withdrawn his favour on account of an engage- 
ment with his inferior in births and surely it was 
my business to devote some little attention to 
poor Soph Winterton, in return for her disin- 
terested attachment to my exiled brother.” 

* You must come with me instantly to town,” 
cried 1; “ for Heaven’s sake, rise and dress, and 
let us not lose a moment in intercepting the ar- 
rangements for this odious marriagé. Think of 
poor, Isabella.” 

* Think of her!” said Annesley with a shudder, 
** how has she thought of me?” 

“ She was deceived ;—she was hurried away 
by the petulance of a woman's resentment ?” 

“Of a woman's ambition! Lady Isabella only 
followed the immemorial customs of her sex, in 
preferring a dukedom in possession, to its un- 
certain reversion.” 

* You exaggerate her errors,” said I ; “I dare 
not proclaim Isabella guiltless of offence ; but, at 





least, her affection towards yourself remains un- 
impaired.” -And I recounted to him the affect- 
ing scene of the preceding evening, which, for a 
moment, appeared to soften his feelings, and 
pacify his indignation. 

“ We have both been wickedly misled,” he ex- 
claimed; “ both wantonly sacrificed! But it is 
too late! I dare not drag her from the altar 
which assigns her the highest destiny of worldly 
prosperity, only that she may share my ruin. | 
am overwhelmed with debts; my uncle would 
throw us off for ever, and I should not have even 
bread to offer my precious Isabella.” 

“ Nay! if that be your only objection,” said 1, 
seizing his hand, “ my paltry roof will, at least, 
afford you food and shelter; and, 1 beseech you, 
dear Annesley, to make me the instrument of 
my sister’s release—of her happiness!” 

I will not repeat his grateful rejoinders. In 
less than two hours we were on the London 
road; and, in spite of the unlucky chance of 
Lewes Races to impede our progress, we tra- 
versed the London suburbs as the first postman’s 
bell announced five o’clock. The marriage cere- 
mony was not to be performed till eight—imme- 
diately after dinner—so that my mind was com- 
paratively at ease; but, on reaching Grosvenor 
Square, my companion pointed out with horror, 
that the Duke of Guildford’s travelling carriage 
and post-horses were already in waiting, as well 
as a very archiepiscopal-looking brown chariot, 
and the equipages of the Chesterton and Droit- 
wich families. | Was it possible -that the hour of 
solemnization could have been anticipated. 1 
implored pocr Annesley to remain in the chaise 
till I had acquainted myself with the fact; and 
rushing into the house, after overturning a basket 
of white satin favours im the hall, I encountered 
on the stairs my father, with an angry spot upon 
his cheek. 

*“ Where the deuce have you been at sucha 
moment, Frank?” cried he, fractiously; “ the 
family is all in disorder, and principally on 
account of your absence. Isabella has been in 
fainting fits all day ; her molfder is distracted; and 
as they are quite unfit to meet the observation of 
the dinner party, the Duke was anxious to have 
the ceremony over as soon as possible.” 

“ It is not over ?” cried 1, scarcely able to arti- 
culate. 

“ Not yet! Isabella’s perversity is beyond all 
control! She insists on a private interview 
with Guildford; will not even suffer Lady Ash- 
urst, or myself, to be present; but having repeat- 
edly asked for you, I was coming down to make 
further inquiries respecting your absence. The 
Dukeis at this very moment waiting for her in my 
library, and the Archbishop and all the family 
are anxiously assembled for the ceremony. There 
never was so awkward a business.” 

Without losing an instant in reply, I hastened 
towards the library, and entered it just as the 
Duke of Guildford was receiving Isabella from 
Lady Ashurst’s arm at the opposite door. My 
sister started on perceiving me, and whispered 
incoherently to her mother—“ Now that Frank 
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| That she has misled my feelings into an error 


is come to be present at our interview, surely you 
| which will cost them some pangs to subdue—that 


will trust me to make my explanations to his 
Grace?” Her Ladyship, with some signs of dis- 
satisfaction on her countenance, immediately 
withdrew ; while, having resolved to abstain from 
all interference in the affair, till] had acquainted 
myself with Isabella’s designs, I suffered the 
Duke to lead her to a sofa, and assume a seat by 
her side, and remained at some little distance, 
regarding them. Never did I behold anything 
so touchingly beautiful as my sister’s countenance 
at that trying moment! More dazzlingly white 
than the bridal draperies of satin in which it was 
enveloped, there was a degree of contrast between 
the brilliant and distinguished magnificence of 
her attire, and the humiliated depression of her 
spirits, enhancing, if possible, the charm of both. 

For some minutes she sat, with clasped hands, 
striving to acquire the command of her utterance; 
till, at length, the Duke, impatient of, or com- 
miserating her irresolution, bent towards her 
with a few words of inquiry, expressed in a suffi- 
ciently lover-like tone to arm her apprehensions. 
“ No, no!” she falteréd, extending her. marble 
arm to repel his approach, “‘ No nearer!” 

‘“* My dearest Isabella,” he resumed, with the 
same air of tenderness. 

“* Not your Isabella!” replied my sister, wildly. 
“Oh no! not yours—forgive me—forgive all my 
deceit, all my misleading, for I can never become 
your wife.” 

“ You are agitated by the approach of the so- 
lemn ceremony, dear Lady Isabella,” said he. 
‘“* Compose yourself—no one shall hurry you, no 
one molest you.” 

“ Yes! my mother—my sisters—every one but 
Frank will molest and revile me; but not even 
the prospect of their anger can drive me to the 
completion of this ill-fated marriage. I love 
another—I love your nephew! and, although he 
has broken his faith with me, 1 find I cannot 
alienate my affections from him!” Again she 
wrung her hands, and finally concealed her tear- 
ful face amid the cugjgjjons of the sofa. 

“ It is time for me To bear my part in this ex- 
planation,” said I, drawing near, and hanging 
over the distracted Isabella. ‘“‘ It is time for me 
to acquaint your Grace, that my sister has been 
deceived into a belief, that her plighted lover, 
William Annesley, has been tempted to desert 
her for the advantageous prospect of an upion 
with Miss Winterton. Your Grace must be as 
well aware as myself, of the utter falsehood of 
such a charge.” 

In a moment, poor Isabella had sprung from 
the sofa, and twined her arms around my neck, 
with convulsive sobs of joy and gratitude. 

“ Excuse me, Sir, Lady Isabella Lockhart can- 
not but be fully aware, that it was my nephew 
Algernon who has disgraced himself by secking 
such an alliance,” observed the Duke, with an 
air of such haughty self-possession, that, in a 
moment, I exonerated him from all share in the 
plot. “But it appears, that J too, have a right 
to complain of deception; although 1 thank her 
ladyship for even this tardy show of casidour. 


she has rendered me ridiculous in my own eyes, 
and those of the world—is an act of levity which 
1 leave it to her own conscience fo reprove.” 

“T know I have erred,” cried Isabella, who 
had recovered all her spirits on learning the un- 
diminished fidelity of her lover; “I know you ~ 
have much to forgive, and yet I venture to con- 
fide my cause to your hands—for, unless you are 
generous—unless you become my friend—my 
advocate—how shall I dare encounter the resent- 
ment of my family !” 

For a moment the Duke of Guildford seemed 
to struggle with his emotions; but_I thought I 
could discern the tokens of a so! heart upon 
his countenance. I ventured, therefore, to draw 
him aside, and to enter into a hurried explana- 
tion of William Annesley’s arrival. “ Have 
you the courage, the self-denial, to allow this in- 
auspicious ceremony to proceed ?” said I. “‘ The 
world will be led, by such a circumstance, to 
believe your Grace the author, rather than the 
dupe, of the whole scheme.” 

He wrung my hand heavily. “ You have a* 
strong reliance on my generosity, young man,” 
was his only reply. “ Bring my nephew hither; 
Isabella! you should have shown more confidence 
in a heart you knew to be your own.” ' 

In a minute, William was at his feet; in ano- 
ther, the Duke had joined his hand with that of 
my sister; and immediately drawing her arm 
under his own, and leading her into the midst of 
the crowded saloon, he announced her to the 
company as Lady Isabella Annesley. “ I trust, 
dear Lord Ashurst,” said he, with perfect dignity 
and composure, “ you will accept the heir of my 
title and fortune for your daughter, in lieu of 2 
bridegroom so miserably disproportioned to her 
age and excellence, as myself. The settlements 
are already made—Mr. Annesley’s carriage waits 
to convey the young couple to their villa at Rich- 
mond ;—my friend the archbishop is impatient ; 
—do you empower me to give away the bride ?”’ 

The whole family was too completely paralysed 


' by amazement to form any serious objection to 


so unexceptionable an alliance. My friend 
Willam’s expressions of gratitude to his gener- 
ous uncle were more fervent than coherent, 
when still bathed ift tears, although radiant with 
smiles, my sister was bestowed upon him by the 
Duke of Guildford! ‘“ Donot thank me! do not 
thank me!” he exclaimed, as he hurried them 
away, immediately after the ceremony; “it may 
be some time before I have courage to look upon 
the happiness of your union.’ 

Such was the result of my wild-goose journey 


‘ to Brighton !—Such was Isabella’s wedding-day ! 


—_ 
INTEMPERANCE. 

I po not allow the pretence of temperance to 
all such as are seldom or never drunk, or fall 
into surfeits; for men may lose their health, 
without losing their senses, and be intemperate 
every day, without being drunk perhaps once in 
their lives.—Sir Wm. Temple. 
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THE MANIAC. 


Towarps the end of last October, when the | ed, and the poor unfortunate woman’s habili- 


weather first began to presage winter,and every 
body fled from the country to shut themselves up 
in their Parisian domiciles, I regularly quitted 
the city, to enjoy a solitude so much more to my 
taste beyond the barriers. 

The ground was covered with its autumnal 
dressing; the dry and yellow leaves from the 
trees of the outer boulevards whirled around me 
in troublesome eddies, and the humid fog which 
began to extend itself over the whole scene, 
caused me a very disagreeable impression. 

Leaving Belleville to the left, I walked on 
slowly and thoughtful, engaged in profound re- 
flection on the variety and emptiness of this 
world’s pleasures, and was soon transported in 


idea far from Paris, into the midst of more con- 


genial scenery. 

Suddenly the sounds of grief met my ear; it 
was the sharp cry of a despairing heart, and as 
melancholy as my own reflections. 

1 was just then close to the eastern burial- 
ground. A hearse was slowly bearing a corpse 
to its place of rest, and the conductor announced 


. its arrival to the functionaries of the place. 


The cemetery was deserted, except by a few 
couples who, partially hidden by the fog, glided 
in the perspective, like the shadows of the de- 


parted. They were lovers who had gone thither 
to seek for secrecy and silence amongst the 
tombs: and were toying and laughing, and 
speaking of love in a path paved with the bones 
of their fellow-mortals. They made a resting- 
place of a tomb stone; but why should we feel 
astonished that youth and frivolity seek every — 


where for pleasure? 

I pursued with slow steps the ascent to the 
chapel, and having reached the summit, I seated 
myself upon a tomb, and cast my eyes in every 
direction round, mournfully considering the ob- 
jects with which I was associated. 

A violent burst of laughter roused me from 
these contemplations, and my sympathy gave 
way to indignation, and caused me to bend my 
steps towards the spot whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. . 

There, in one of the most retired alleys of this 
vast cemetry,I beheld a lonely female seated 
upon a tomb-stone; her cheeks were pale and 
wrinkled; her eyes red and swollen; her tears 
still trickling down her cheeks. Nevertheless, 
it was she whose laugh had electrified me; it 
was she who, in spite of her tears, continued to 
laugh. soon as she saw me, she shook her 
head, &nd placed her finger mysteriously on her 
lips—* Hush! hush! be silent,” said she, as if 
she was addressing some invisible being, ‘‘ hush, 
there is some one coming.” 

I drew towards her, and she attempted to knit; 
her eyes still cast down, and her attitude became 
most rigid. 

In the mean time, the fog considerably increas- 





ments imbibed its moisture. Her frozen limbs 
seemed to be void of feeling; a drop of water 
hung to each scattered lock of hair, and her 
hands, purple as the violet, could scarcely move 
her knitting needles. She was a personification 
of submissive despair! 

“ The weather is yery cold, madam, to remain 
thus exposed {o its influence. But perhaps you 
are waiting for the person whom I heard you 
conversing with just now.” 

’Till then, the poor creature had been perfect- 
ly silent ; when she suddenly leaped from her seat, 
and, pointing towards a grave at her feet, re- 
plied : “ That person lies there.” On the head- 
stone I read these words: “'To the memory of 
Julius Rainier, who died at the age of nineteen 
years—his mother dedicates this tablet.” Alas! 
the unhappy woman believed she still heard the 
voice of her son issue from the depths of the 
grave; therefore she chatted and laughed as if 
really in company with the loved being who 
slept beneath. Such was the effect of her ma- 
ternal grief and affection. 

I made several efforts to draw her away from 
the cemetery, but she angrily repulsed me. 
“* What! quit my poor Julius before night-fall ?” 
said she. “Oh! no,sir, no; we are so comforta- 
ble together! If I was to leave him alone here, 
he would get tired.” 

One of the watchmen belonging to the place 
passed close to us; he hummed a tune in the 
most careless tone imaginable. 

‘“ That woman disquiets you, sir,” said he care- 
lessly. ‘* Bah! let her alone, and go your ways; 


, she has seen a hundred others since she came 


here.” 

* What do you mean by that?” 

“ Why her son died about a year ago, and she 
has regularly passed every day since that period 
beside his grave? She to him, and insists 
upon it that he answers her—it is enough to kill 
one with laughing to hear her. She always 
brings some victuals with her; and as for mad 
people, they never feel the cold.” The unfortu- 
nate creature gave the lie to his words, for she 
shivered from suffering. The watchman with- 
drew, humming a fashionable air of the most 
fashionable vaudeville. 

1 had not courage to drag the poor maniac 
away from the tomb of herson. [ could not re- 
concile it to myself to destroy an illusion which 
made her so happy; but 1 feared for her health; 
and I wished above all things to place some one 
in charge of her. 

lran after the watchman, and spoke of it to 
him. ‘“ Watch over her!” said he— Bah! her 
family have already given her in charge to me. 
She is rich, and her relations”’ 

“* How is it, then, that they permit her” ——— 

“They submit to what they cannot hinder. 
Six months ago they confined Madame Raineir 





CURIOUS CONCEITS—WOMAN, 





in a locked-up room, and she jumped out of the 
window! The fellow laughed as he uttered the 
words, and I turned away heart-sick at the pain- 
fal spectacle. 

After that, 1 continued, for several weeks, to 
visit the cemetery and Madame Raineir, whom I 
constantly found talking and knitting by the side 
of her son’s grave. 
ed spot.” I flew to the n, who began to 
sing, and gaze tho at the sun. 

“The poor mother is not at her post to-day,” 
said I; “have her relatives thought proper to 
confine her in a mad-house? Is she likely tore- 
cover her reason?” 

“ No, sir,” said he, rubbing his hands to pro- 
mote the circulation. “She is no longer mad, 
thank God !—but it is all the same ; she will come 
this morning to the burial-ground.” 


He turned his head, as he spake, towards the 


long avenue which led from the principal gate of 
the cemetery. 

‘* Stop—there she is!” cried he, and he pointed 
to a hearse which was slowly toiling up the 
ascent. 


EE 
CURIOUS CONCEITS. 


Wuite the late Edmund Burke was making 
preparation for the indictment before the House 
of Lords, of Warren Hastings, Governar-general 
of India, he was told that a person who had long 


resided in the East Indies, but who was then an | 


inmate of Bedlam, could supply him with much 
useful information. Burke went accordingly to 
Bedlam, was taken to the cell of the maniac, and 
received from him, in a long, rational, and well- 
conducted conversation, the results of much and 


various knowledge and experience in Indian af- | 
fairs, and much instruction for the process then | 
intended. On leaving the cell, Burke told the | 


keeper who attended him, that the poor man 
whom he had just visited was most iniquitiously 


practised upon; for that he was as much in his | 


senses as man could be. The keeper assured 
him that there was sufficient warranty and very 
good cause for his confinement. Burke, with 
what a man in office once called “ Irish impetu- 
osity,” known to be one of Burke’s characteris- 


tics, insisted that it was an infamous affair, | 


threateried to make the matter public, or even 
bring it before parliament. The keeper then 
said, “‘ Sir, I should be sorry for you to leave this 
house under a false impression: before you do 
80, be pleased to step back to the poor gentle- 
np ae him what he had for break- 

t.” Burke could not refuse compliance with 


a request so reasonable and easily performed. 


“ Pray, sir,’ says he to his Indian counsellor, 
“be so obliging as to tell me what you had for 
breakfast.” The other, immediately putting on 
the wild stare of the maniac, cried out, “ hob- 
nails, sir! It is shameful to think how they treat 
us! They give us nothing but hob-nails!” and 
went on with a “ descant wild,” on the horrors of 











the cookery of Bethlehem Hospital: Burke 
staid no longer than that his departure might not 
seem abrupt; and, on the advantage of the first 
pause in the talk, was glad to make his escaj 

1 was present when Paley was much in 

and amused by an account given by one of the 
company, of a widow lady, who was of entirely 


| sound mind, except that she believed herself 
Alas! one day | missed her“ at the accustom- | 
| duct and discourse were consequent and rational, 
| according to the particulars which Paley drew 


made of glass. Given the vitrification, her con- 


forth by numerous questions. Canes and para~ 


| sols were deposited at the door of her drawing- 


room as atthe Louvre or Florentine Gallery, 
and for the same reason. ‘‘ You may be hurtby 
a blow, said she, to one of flesh and blood ; “ bué 


_ 1 should be broken to pieces : and how could B 


be mended?” 


WOMAN. 


Woman is a very nice and a very complicated 
machine. Her springs are infinitely delicate; 
and differ from those of a man pretty nearly as 
the work of a repeating watch does trom that " 
a town clock. Look at her body; how deli-x 
cately formed. Examine her senses; how ex 
quisite and nice! Observe her niesdentagt 
how subtle and acute! But look into her heart; 
there is the watch word, composed of parts sd 
minute in themselves, and so wonderfully com- 
bined, that they must be seen by « microscopid 
eye to be clearly comprehended. 

The perception of a woman is as quick as 
lightning.—Her penetration is intuition—I had 
almost said instinct.—By a glance of her eye 
she shall draw a deep and just conclusion. Ask 
her how she formed it—she cannot answer the 
question. 

As the perception of woman is surprisingly 
quick, so their souls and imaginations are un- 
commonly susceptible. Few of them have cul 
ture enough to write; but when they do, 
lively are their pictures! how animated 
descriptions? But if few women write, they 


' all talk; and every man may judge of them in 


this point, from every circle he goes into. Spirit 
in conversation depends entirely upon fancy: 
and women, all over the world talk betier than 
men. Have they a character to portray, or a 
figure to describe? they give but three traits of 
one or the other, and the character is known, 
or the figure placed before our eyes? Why? 
From the fine susceptibility of their imagina+ 
tions, their fancies receive lively impressions 


. from those principal traits, and they paint those 


impressions with the same vivacity with which 
they receive them. 

Get a woman of fancy warm in ogavareationl 
she shall produce a hundred charming images, 
among which there shall not be one indelicate 
or coarse. Warm a man on the same subject} 
he shall probably find stronger allusions, but 
they shall neither be so brilliant nor so chaste.— 
Sherlock. 
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CAIN:+~<AN ANTEDILUVIAN TAEE. 


From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 


‘Joy is but for a moment; bappiens is like the mingle with the coral woodbine; the fragrant ho- 


electric flash, which lures our spirits to soar for 
an instant in other regions, and then all is mid- 
night darkness: such is now the destiny of man— 
such it has ever been. 

With the earliest events of which we are. per- 
mitted a record, when this beautiful globe was 
fresh from the hands of itsall-wise Creator; when 
he had arfanged the heavens in order, and light 
had-appeared at his command; when the waters 
took their stations, “and darkness no longer flut- 
tered over the face f the great deep,” then made 
he fishes, and birds, and beasts, and man, with 
his fair companion, to crown his work, and de- 
clared it “very good.” 

This last exalted work, bearing the image of 
the Most High, was not left to wander in the wide 
world, promiscuously with meaner animals.— 
There was separated for him a garden, more de- 
lightful than the islands. Here the eye was 
soothed with the softest verdure; sweet music 
regaled the ear; delicious fruits invited appetite, 
and the perfumes of paradise were wafted on 
every breeze. And here dwelt Innocence. Can 
eastern fancy describe the charms of that lovely 
spot, or poetic vision glance at its joys? Alas! 
how can it be told, that they were transient?— 
The spoiler came. Sig entered that blest abode, 
and shame, and misery, and death. No more the 
breath of zephyrs lulled to repose, and gently 
fanned the slumbers of the just; but the tempest’s 
roar, the lightning’s glare, the thunder’s crash, 
raised in terrors this guilty pair from terrific 
dreams and unquiet rest, and proclaimed the 
dismal change that nature had sustained. They 
too were lost, undone, banishéd; the divine image 
effaced; their God offended; the world a desert. 
No words of kindness, but bitter upbraidings, 
fell from their lips. What could they.do—where 
fly—how live? The docile animals which used 
to play around them, had now become ferocious; 
tore each other to pieces, and filled the air with 
angry howlings. The earth had lost its fertility; 
its beaaty was changed to barrenness; moun- 
tains, rocks,and burning sands, prepared sorrow 
and toil for the descendants of unhappy man. 
Who can speak his anguish? what power assuage 
it? None but the power Almighty can pity those 
so fallen. He covered them warmly from the 
chilling blast; encouraged them to persevere in 
faith and patience, and promised them a Saviour. 
Then they ventured again to raise their eves to 
God, and elevate their voices in prayer. Their 
labour supplied their wants, and they looked to 
the future with hope. 

Eve had ceased to lament for the loss of her 
groves and flowers, and of that loved bower 
which she had twined with a careful hand, where 
she had trained the white blossomed clematis to 
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neysuckle with the brilliant ‘eglantine. There 
she retired during the noon-day heats, to recline 
on the verdant turf, and listen in wrapt attention 
to her honoured lord, whose voice was music, 
whose words instruction, and whose soft tones of 
love, pure as angels’ thoughts, stole on her wil- 
ling ear like sounds from heaven. Such 
colloquy was worthy of him who held communién 
with celestial intelligences; worthy of the first 
man, rich in primeval beauty, who moved majes- 
tically over the surface of this young earth, giv- 
ing laws to all creatures. 

Now ashade of sadness hung over their bright- 
est moments. Uncertainty marked their pur- 
suits; disappointment frustrated their hopes; pain 
and pleasure were mingled together; joy and 
sorrow attended their footsteps. Still the fair 
and frail one cherished in her bosom a secret 
source of consolation. Whilst Adam sink dn~ 
der the weariness of toil, she had paid the penalty’ 
imposed on her, and clasped i in her arms her first 
born son. Then she thought herself the mother of 
the Saviour, for she said, “I have gotten a man, 
Jehovah.” How tenderly she watched hisdawn- 
ing beauties,and indulged herself in joyous pros- 
pects and glorious speculations. All that he had 
not of loveliness and perfection, her imagination 
was ready to supply; and when she proudly 
pressed him to her heart, she believed him “the 
desire of all nations,” who was promised to her, 
to restore her ruined state. She considered him 
an eminent possession, and accordingly gave him 
the name of Cain. After this she received ano- 
ther gift, his brother. These two were the daily 
joy of their parents, and softened the rigors of 
banishment. The care of these gave a motive 
to industry, which it had wanted before, and to 
provide for them rendered even labour sweets 
Thus their lives glided on tranquilly, and if they 
tasted not perfect happiness, it was something 
nearly allied to it. 

Cain was trained to till the earth; his brother 
tended flocks Their young ideas ranged through 
all the wild luxuriancy of nature; lakes, woods, 
atid waterfalls. One marked the growth of 
plants, the other the habits of animals; both 
watched the flight of birds, the sport of fishes, 
and the ever-varying tints and figures of the 
clouds. 

The sun rose and set; days passed away; month 
succeeded month; and years began to be num- 
bered. The pursuits of youth gave place to those 
of manhood. Each one guided himself accord- 
ing to his own reason, and took upon himself the 
responsibilities of his own actions. 

They had been early initiated in the sublime 
mysteries of our holy religion. The washing 
away of sin by the blood of the atonement was 








familiar to them. They had witnessed the 
slaughter of animals as typical of this magnifi- 
cent sacrifice, and as a demonstration of faith in 
its efficacy, and they proceeded to invest them- 
selves with the officiating dignity. “Cain brought 
of the fruits of the earth an offering to the Lord; 
and Abel his brother, he also brought of the 
firstlings of his flock, and the fat thereof.” The 
latter was accepted; the former rejected. Cain 
was exceeding angry, and discontent settled on 
his countenance, where no ray of pleasure ever 
dawned again. He brooded in secret over dark 
designs and fearful projects, and shunned the 
cheerful light. But the Holy One, who is mer- 
ciful in all trouble, appeared to him, saying, 
“Cain, wherefore art thou angry, and why is thy 
countenance cast down? If theu doest well, thou 
shalt surely receive favor; and if thou doest not 
well, an offering for sin croucheth at thy door, 
and earnestly desireth thee to exercise dominion 
over it.” This gentle admonition was unheed- 
ed; the sweet words of love and pity were not 
heard with acquiescence. Cain refused to re- 
trieve his error, although so kindly and divinely 
entreated. 

It was probably something of professional 
pride, which has flourished in the world ever 
since, that induced him to offer the fruits of the 
earth, instead of a lamb slain, and thus withhold 
his testimony to the faith in the promised salva- 
tion. He is therefore considered the first Chris- 
tian infidel. Then he was the first born; and in 
right of primogeniture, felt himself injured in 
yielding to his brother. His pride of birth and 
of condition were both offended. He spoke not 
to any living thing, but wandered alone in the 
dark forest, and in a frightful cavern matured 
his horrid design. 

It was not long before a fit occasion offered 
for its execution, when he crept like a wolf into 
the field, came near his brother, and whilst ut- 
tering some faithless Words, raised his impious 
hand and struck him to the heart. He fell.— 
Life’s crimson current flowed around him. The 
earth for the first time was drenched in human 
gore. The silence of death was there; nosound, 
no sight, but death. The winds were hushed; 
the songsters of the grove were still; the animals 
were motionless. That voice, once so sweetly 
tuned to love and brotherly affection, mute for- 
ever; never, never to be heard again. The last 
faint traces of animation were fast receding; the 
pale rose had vanished from his cheek; his coral 
lip, just quivering in prayer for mercy, resigned 
its bloom. Those limbs, once so graceful and so 
agile, were touched by the icy finger of disso 
lution, and presented a beautiful wreck of the 
fairest work of creation. 

There stood Cain, alone in his misery, cold, 
and fixed as marble; the hue of death was over 
him, as if reflected from the lifeless being at his 
feet, and if two had been slain, it would thns ap- 
pear, the one erect, the other a prostrate corpse. 
In stupid agony he gave a last look at the desola- 
tion he had made, and went he knew not whither. 

Then came to him a voice which roused him 








from his torpor—a voice which he had heard be- 
fore in sweet persuasive tones. New it sounded 
in his ear, without articulation, reproaches and 
condemnation, But words also reached him— 
“Where is thy brother?” Could a thousand 
swords have entered his heart at the same instant 
it would not have been so terrible as that little 
demand. Could he have been annihilated, it 


| would have been joy. Still no repentant emo- 


tion; but recovering his speech, in guilt—lying, 
scoffing guilt—he said, “ I know not;” and added, 
“am 1 my brother’s guardian?” 

Therhis Maker said to-him, ‘What bast thou 
done? the voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto 
me from the ground, and now art thou cursed; 
the earth shall no longer yield to thee her in- 
crease. A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou 
be.” And Cain said “My punishment is greater 
than I can bear. Behold I am driven out this 
day from the face of the earth, and from thy face 
shall 1 be hid, and every one that findeth me 
shall slay me.” And the Lord put a mark upon 
Cain to arrest the murderer’s hand. 

His returning thoughts fixed upon his family; 
those dear ones beloved in the days of innocence 
and happiness, but upon the face of his injured, 
tender, broken-hearted parents he could not look; 
and resolved to go into the land of Nod, withouta 
farewell glance, without a parting word. Tobis 
own wretched tent he turned his steps. There 
where he once delighted to lay the earliest fruits 
at the feet of his beautiful spouse, to prepare for 
her delicate form a covering of the softest skins, 
and rest in her bosom his cares; where he always 
flew with alacrity to behgld charms. ever attrae- 
tive, and listen to a voice ever sweet and soothing; 
here the.sweat of his brow was wiped away bya 
gentle hand, his slumbers lulled by the song of 
love. And here he forgot that man had ever re- 
posed in the bowers of Eden. 

Now he approached with a reluctant step, for 
his arrival was to plant desolation im that pure 
heart which owned ho other sway. She lived but 
in his smile, and rejoiced to hail him as her lord. 

Impatient at his protracted absence and anx- 
ious, she knew not why, this lovely, unconscious 
fair one left her tent, leading in onc hand the lit- 
tle Enoch, fresh as the May-rose, and smiling as 
the morning sun; and, with the other, she press- 
ed to her bosom her new-born babe, that with its 
first faint smile, for a moment attracted her at- 
tention and seemed to chide her sorrow. 

Not long she wandered when the excited ear 
of the wretched man heard her footstep, and 
caught a glimpse of her airy form. At this in- 
stant his step was arrested, his limbs refused their 
office, he sunk upon a rock; she saw and flew to 
embrace him, and ask why he had left her so long. 
But what did she behold? her Cain? her eminent 
possession? and yet not him. He rejected her 
caresses, and thrust her from him. Tortured 
with agonizing feeling, she retired a short dis- 
tance and gazed intensely upon him. His hair 
stood erect, his eye-balls of fire seemed starting 
from their sockets, his muscular limbs were 
swollen with conflicting passions, and he grasped 
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in his hand a dry tree, which he seized to support 
his sinking frame. Drenched in a terrent of 
tears, she threw herself on the ground before 
him, her faxen curls waving over his feet, and in 
anguish of soul entreated to participate of his 
pain, and be restored to his favor. 

The little Enoch clung around his ancles, and 
raised his cherub face in infantile inquiry. 

Long was it before he could speak, and then it 
was to utter only woe,—banishment to the land 
of Nod. Fly my unhappy one; I must fly from 
the face of my kindred, and of man, in guilt and 
misery fam driven to the desert, a fugitive and 
vagabond must I be. The earth shall be arid 
although I water it with my tears, and still re- 
fuse her fruits to my toil. Brambles and briars 
shall spring up in my path, to lacerate my feet, 
and perpetuate the memory of my crime. Lam 
an outcast from my fellows, and have made my- 
self a companion for the beasts of prey. O, that 
some tiger would rend me, or some fierce lion 
devour me, that so this wretched being might 
have anend! 

O my father! my mother! how have you plant- 
ed your hopes on the sand! and clung to a with- 
ered branch for the support of your age! Iet me 
hasten away lest I see you die. And thou gen- 
tle one, wko was't ever kind, even as the sun- 
shine after the shower! I am not worthy of 
thee now; thou mayest remain, and these little 
ones, that I loved so dearly! they have not of- 
fended, and | must resign them. But this guilty 
conscience which I bear with me, who can re- 
lieve me of this? even now, my brain is on fire, 
and the dead stands before me! where am I? 
who art thou? 

Quick as thought, the beauteous being at his 
feet sprung to embrace him, and rested his burn- 
ing head upon her bosom. My husband, my be- 
loved, there is no dead man here, it is thy wife 
that loves thee, and these thy little blessings, 
which used to comfort thee when the labor of 
the day was past. Look up and thou shalt see 
we are thine own, devoted to thee ever. We 
will not leave thee; where thou goest, there will 
we go also. We will attend thee over the de- 
sert, and share thy painful journey. When thou 
liest down, our arms shall be thy pillow, and we 
will watch the moment of thy awaking, to pre- 
sent our thank offering, that sleep has visited 
thine eye lids, and given thee some moments of 
sweet forgetfulness. Thinkest thou that I, thy 
wedded wife, who have been thy glory when the 
bright presence of our God shone around us, 
will desert thee now, when the dark hour is come? 
No, never will I forsake thee! Iam ready to 
brave for thee the interminable sand; sand should 
the whirlwind overtake us, 1 am prepared to 
suffer and die with theethere. And though thou 
commandest me to stay, there is no country so 
remote, where my foot will not pursue thee.— 
From the burning regions, where the Ostrich on- 
ly dwells, to the frozen top of Gaucasus. And if 
there be other worlds embosomed in the mighty 
floods, I will fearlessly ascend some floating mass, 
and follow thee even there. 





There, where the air has never been moved 
by the sound of human voice, we will teach it.to 
bear our Maker’s name to his own bright pavi- 
lion, and he will incline his gracious ear to his 
children in distress. 

Despair not then my husband! none are so 
fallen as not to excite his compassion, none so 
low as not to be heard. Let us pour out our 
souls in humble prayer,and that shall cool thy 
burning brain. Thy children will console thee, 
and thy faithful wife shall yet have comfort in 
seeing thee forgiven. 

Wherever we may wander, no spot is so drea- 
ry that love cannot cheer. The black abodes of 
evil spirits, as our kind parents have told us, 1 
imbittered by hatred; if Jove could enter there, 
it would diffuse a sunbeam of joy throughout 
those horrid caverns, and convert them into 
something like regions of bliss. 

Whilst she was yet Speaking, Cain raised his 
swollen eye-balls, and a flood of tears calmed his 
delirious mind. Since the good angels have not 
all forsaken me, said he, | will yet praise God 
for his mercy to his guilty, fallen child. Thou 
shalt go with me in my banishment, and now let 
us depart. 

They travelled over the cultivated spots, till 
the last traces of labor disappeared, and every 
vestige of vegetable life became extinct. The 
scorching sands afforded no resting place—their 
naked feet were blistered by its reflected heat. 
Hunger and thirst oppressed them—they sighed 
for water and for shade—but could see only the 
boundless desert and the lurid sky—the evening 
came at last—welcome was ‘its coolness. The 
dews settled on their garments of skin, so as to 
afford some relief to their raging thirst—they said 
their evening prayers, and sleep kindly shrouded 
from them the knowledge of their pains. 

No singing birds greeted their awaking—no 
whispering breeze played among the high bran- 
ches of the green forest trees—sweetly inviting 
the thoughts to Heaven. No murmuring rivu- 
let was near in which they might bathe their 
weary limbs, and revive their sinking spirits 
by its freshness. Nought but the dark red 
sky above, and the burning sands all around 
them. 

There is only One that can help, said the 
lovely wife of Cain, and low in the dust 1 fall 
before Him. Holy Father in Heaven! ever 
merciful to thy suffering children—a mother in 
the desert ventures to raise her voice to Thee, 
and ask for food to save her famished children. 
The treasures of the deep are thine, and thou 
suppliest many hungry souls from thence. Thou 
teachest every winged fowl its course, and this 
desert is no impediment to Thee—all animals are 
at thy command, and thou canst direct them 
even here. The good things that earth produces 
are scattered from thy hand, and should it pleaBe 
Thee to will it so, this barren waste might be 
made prolific. I feel that thou art here, and=] 
trust in thy compassion, that thou will feed us, 
and guide us, and briag us te our.resting-place, 
and we shall yet thank Theeamid our kindred, 
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and render the strange land, whither we journey, 
vocal with thy praise. 

She rose, and looking eagerly before her, be- 
held a small speck in the horizon, which hope 
promised her might prove to be something for 
their relief. They hastened onward, and the 
object appeared a little larger, and: seemed to 
approach. 

Their eyes were fixed on that spot, till they 
could discover the figure of a camel; it had 
strayed from its companions, and came on rapidly 
towards them. Their hearts overflowed with 
gratitude, for God had sent thema supply. Fi- 
nally, they reached their destined abode—but 
the tender scenes of home and friends, would of- 
ten rise like spectres to.their nightly dreams, and 
haunt their waking visions... The love of country 
cannot be extinguished;—though they must never 
behold it more. 

In the land of his exfle, Cain sustained the 
curse;—bitter were his recollections, and painful 
his weary pilgrimage; he was a solitary man— 
and often sought the wildest spots of the woody 
desert to indulge his grief. Tradition informs 
us, that in one of these gloomy retreats, he was 
reclining at noon day, when Lamech, his fifth 
descendant, pursuing the chase with a young 
man, drew near the spot, and was told by him, 
who heard a sound of movement in the thicket, 
that a wild beast was there. Quickiy he drew 
his bow, and the last sigh of Cain announced that 
his life and his misery were ended. Lamech, 
discovering what he had done, drew his bow a 
second time, and his attendant fell dead at his 
feet. ‘“ Then,” said Lamech, to his two wives, 
Adah and Zillah, “I have slain a man to my 
wounding, and a young man to my hurt.” 

Thus perished Cain, and as all created things 
must have an end, so his suffering was terminat- 
ed. Ye, who have never learned the control of 
passion, consider Cain, and be wise. 

F. or New York. 





USES OF THE COMMON IVY. 

Why is it that every one is pleased with the 
common ivy? There is a charm about that plant 
which all feel, but none can tell why. Observe 
it hanging from the arch of some old bridge, and 
consider the degree of interest it gives to that 
object. The bridge may be beautifully situated, 
the stream passing through its arches clear 
and copious; but still it is the ivy which gives 
the finish and picturesque effect.—Mouldering 
towers and castles, and ruined cloisters, interest 
our feelings in a degree more or less by the cir- 
cumstance of their being covered or not by the 
ivy. Precipices, which else would exhibit only 
their naked barren walls, are clothed by it in a 
rich and beautiful vesture. Old trees, whose 
tranks it surrounds, assume a great variety of 
aspect ; and, indeed, it is a most important agent 
m forming the beauty and variety of rural land- 
scape. It is also as useful as it is beautiful; and, 
among its uses, 1 would include the very thing 
of which I am now speaking, for 1 have no idea 








that the forms and colours in nature please the 
eye by a sort of chance. If I admire the ivy 
clinging to, and surmounting some time-worn 
tower, and the various tints that “diversify the 
parts of the ruin not hidden by it, I can only 
refer the pleasure I experience to the natural 
construction of the human mind, which the Al- 
mighty has formed to feel a pleasure in contem- 
plating the external world around it. Who is 
insensible to the beauties of nature at the rising 
and setting of the summer sun? Who can be- 
hold the moon-beams reflected from some silent 
river, lake, or sea, and not feel happy in the 
sight? None, I believe, in early life-—When 
hardened in the ways of men—when the chief 
good pursued is the accumulation of wealth, the 
acquisition of power, or the pursuit of pleasure, 
so called, then mankind lose a sense of the beau- 
ties of nature; but never, perhaps, till then. A 
love for them is inherent in the mind, and almost 
always shows itself in youth; and if cherished at 
that period, by education, would seldom be de- 
stroyed or become dormant in after life as it now 
so generally is. The ivy is of vast advantage to 
the smaller birds, as it affords them shelter in 
winter, and a retreat for building their nests in 
spring and summer. It is in fructification in 
October and November, and the sweet juice 
which its flowers exude supports an infinity of 
insects in autumn, while its berries are a store of 
nutriment for many birds in the early spring.— 
Letters to a young Naturalist. 


MAY YOU DIE AMONG YOUR KINDRED. 
_ BY GREENWOOD. 

Ir is a sad thing to feel that we must die away 
from our home. Tell not the invalid who is 
yearning after his distant country, that the at- 
mosphere around him is soft; that the gales are 
filled with balm, and the flowers are springing 
from the green earth;—he knows that the soft- 
est air to his heart would be the air which hangs 
over his native land; that more grateful than 
all the gales of the south, would breathe the 
low whispers of anxious affection; that the very 
icicles clinging to his own eaves, and the snow 
beating against his own windows, would be far 
more pleasant to his eyes, than the bloom and 
verdure which only more forcibly remind him 
how far he is from that one spot which is dearer 
to him than the world beside. He may, indeed, 
find estimable friends, who will do all in their 
power to promote his comfort and assuage his 
pains; but they cannot supply the place of the 
long known and the long loved; they cannot 
read, as in a book, the mute language of his 
face; they have not learned to wait upon his 
habits, and anticipate his wants, and he has 
not learned to communicate, without hesitation, 
all his wishes, impressions, and thoughts, to 
them. He feels that he is a stranger; and a 
mofe desolate feeling than that could not visit 
his soul.—How much is expressed by that form 
of oriental benediction—May you die among 
your kindred. 
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THE MINSTREL’S WARNING. 


BY THE WON. MRS. NORTON. 


** Hear her not! she plays her part 

With a cold and loveless heart, 

Skilled in every crafty charm 

That can lure the soul to harm; 

Wanton glance, and low-breathed sighs— 
Caution’s tongue that still denies. 
Master, dear! oh! hear me now, 

Rise and break thy sinful vow! 


When the curled lashes rise 

From those dark and laughing eyes, 
Stealthily, as if to show 

All the light that larks below; 

Like the sun from greenwood breaking 
When the forest leaves are shaking— 
Turn not then to gaze again, 

Rise, and burst th’ unholy chain! 


When her cheek to thine is prest, 
And those taper fingers rest 

Lightly on thy arm, to know 

Why such anger clouds thy brow ; 
When that voice whose simplest werd 
Thrills thy fond heart's inmost chord, 
Tempts thee with a prayer to stay— 
Rise and fling that hand away! 


Man doth fear the coiled snake 
Glitt’ring in the leafy brake; 

Yet in woman's serpent eyes, 
More of death and danger lies; 
More of poison and disgrace 

In the coil of her embrace. 
Master dear! the choice is thine, 
Rise, and burst the serpent twine. 


Rise ere yet thy-honoured name 

Is breathed with scorn, anf heard with shame! 
Rise, already in the fight 

They have missed thee, laggard knight!”’ 
Vainly loud the minstrel sang— 

Vainty loud his wild harp rang— 

Rosy lips were whispering near 

Which almost touched the listener’s ear, 

And the battle day was past, 

When the knight awoke at last. 


Where’s the voice shall cheer him now 
Or bid him raise his humbled brow, 
While the past doth only seem 

Like a wild and fevered dream ? 

Hath he given his all on earth 

But to share a wanton’s mirth ? 

Hath he bartered honour, fame, 

For a hope without a.name ? 


From the topmost battlement 

His eagle glance is downward sent, 
Where his fellow warriors come, 
Marching gladly to their home, 
While their pennons al! unfurled 
By the welcome breeze are curled. 
The fosse is deep—the wall is high— 
He gazes, and resolves to die! 


To the hill and to the dell 

He hath groaned a last farewell; 

To the standard which may wave 
O’er the conquering soldier's grave, 
But o’er that of recreant knight 
Flings no shadow ‘thwart the light: 
To all, with feeble voice and low, 
He faulters a farewell of woe! 


“Thou! whose bright blade never failed 
When the foeman’s hand prevailed— 





Thou whose foot, though fleet it be, 
Never yet hath learned to flee— 
Thou whose mute and faithful eye 
Watched when I slept wearily— 
Hound, axd steed, and trusty sword, 
Ye must seek another Lord !” 


From the battlement he sprang 
And the winds his requiem sang. 


MY WISH. 


BY R. BADNALL. 


Wuew Death its dreary garb shall spread 
In dark oblivion round my head— 

And every vital feeling close, 

As low—as humble as it rose; 

’T would please me that a modest tomb 
Should call to mind nf} vanished doom— 
Yet let no gaudy work augment 

The value of the monument; 

I wish it not—the unpolished stone 

Can tell fer more than I have done. 


Upon it I should much desire 

To have, erect, a simple lyre— 

And should the stranger, wandering by, 
Behold it with a curious eye, 

Thou who rememberest, let him know— 
*Twas wished by one who sleeps below! 


And round the lyre I’ve dared to name, 

My county, if one wreath of fame 

Be not too sacred for my lays, 

Oh grant it, as thy meed of praise! 

That meed which to this heart withir, 

{4 more than worlds of wealth can win— 
hat meed, which tells that, ere I go 

Forever from this scene below, 

That inspiration which hath wrought 

The power of sense—the power of thought— 

Hath not ftom its high fount of Heaven 

In vain been wrought—in vain been given; 

Alive—I have not lived a drone— 

And, dying, have not died unknown! 


Yea, could this throbbing heart foretell 
That round my last—cold—earthly cell, 
The twilight of my vanished mind 
Admired, might linger still behind— 
My scene of happiest life had closed, 
Like infant beauty when reposed, 
Unconscious, on maternal breast, 
Serenely--mercifully blest: 


But such may never be—I’ve braved 
The toils of life—I’ve madly slaved 
For fortune, through its dangerous course, 
And slaving, I have found remorse! 
Fortune was never made for me, + 
Through bonds of toil and slavery! 

My heart must throb, as it was born, 

In freedom—or asunder torn, 

Dissolve like vapour in the wind, 

A victim to a headstrong mind. 

My die is cast—1 either live 

To claim the honours Fame will give, 
Or weak and impotent I die, 

To lie, where other poltroons lie ! 


Thou hateful sepulchre of dust— 

My heart !—thy feelings let me scan— 
I must die with thee, if I must !— 

I will survive thee, if I can! 





DANTE ALIGHIERI. 








DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


Among other sketches of eminent men, contained in a 
cotemporary publication, the following is not the least 
interesting : 

Dante Avicurert was born in 1292, of a 
noble family of Florence, at a time when the 
rival factions of the Guelphs, and Ghibel:ines 
made that city the prey of carnage and civil war. 
He joined the party and shared the fate of the 
former; was driven from his native city, and 
lived for many years a life of exile, want and 
danger. Receiving no aid from those whose 
cause he had espoused so unhesitatingly, he went 
over at last, cither from revenge or despair, to 
the opposite party. He never, however, revisit- 


ed the city which his talents were toimmortalize, | 


but his sufferings to disgmee forever. He closed 


a life of trouble and sorrow ina foreign land,and | 


yet sleeps, 

“ Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore.”’ 
There was much in the events of his life, and the 
situation of his country, to stir up all the bitter- 
ness of his naturally gloomy spirit. He saw his 
beloved Florence the prey of foreign violence 
and domestic treachery; sold by her children 
and plundered by her friends. He was himself 
a victim, whose fortune and hopes had been 
blasted by the same pestilence which had de- 
stroyed her honour and happiness. He had lost 
He had 


a noble rank and independent fortune. 
been the victim of injustice and insult, the sport 


of hazard, the prey of misery. Feduced to seek 
shelter with the ¢hemies he hated and despised, 
he had felt, as he says himself, 
** How salt the savour is of others’ bread, 
How hard the passage to descend and climb 
By cthers’ stairs.”’ 

No wonder, then, that we see at every line the 
workings of just and implacable resentment, 
proud and honest sorrow, wounded yet faithful 
patriotism; no wonder that his wrongs and suf- 
ferings have given the same dark tinge to his 
writings which they shed over his life and temper. 

His principal work, it is needless to say, is 
“ La Divina Commedia;” called divine, not from 
a pardonable vanity in the author, but from the 
sacred nature of its subject. The word comedy 
does not indicate any thing dramatic in its form. 
He adopted it as denoting a lower grade of 
poetry than the epic, to which rank he supposed 
the Eneid to have exclusive claim; and as he 
most probably had never read, and certainly had 
never seen a comedy, he knew not that there 
was any impropriety in the title.—The plan of 
the work is grand, yet simple. It is the journey 
of the author through hell, purgatory, and para- 
dise, and describes the punishments of one and 
the joys of the other. Entering at the surface of 
the earth he finds himself ina vast cavity, reach- 
ing to the centre by a series of circles, in each 
of which some crimes are visited with their ap- 
propriate torments. Lucifer sits at the centre, 
imprisoned in an ocean of ice. Beyond the fiend 


lies purgatory, in the form of a cone, reaching to 
the surface of the opposite hemisphere, where he 
places the terrestrial paradise. The celestial pa- 
radise is beyond this, divided into seven heavens, 
and sprinkled with stars and planets, the abodes 
of happy spirits. 

It is in the first division of the work that he 
puts forth all his strength. There are a few fine 
passages in the Purgatory, but as a whole this 
and the Paradise are tedious and disfigured by 
the perplexed metaphysics and polemics of the 
age. But the Inferno, to make amends, abounds 
with beauties; such, too, as few have imitated, 
and none have ever rivalled. In relating the 
punishments of the wicked he displays the great- 
est powers of thought and language ; and nothing 
can be brought home to the mind with more hor- 
rible fidelity than their foul and fearful torments. 
He does not seek to dazzle or astonish; it isa 
man telling a story which he feels deeply himself, 
and whose only aim is to set the events he de- 
scribes clearly before his hearers, no matter how 
rough the expressions or homely the images he 
employs. The great secret of the strong impres- 
sion he makes is, that he avoids burying his sub- 
ject under 2 load of extraneous circumstances, 
or surrounding it with bright but bewildering or- 
naments. He brings it before you, unadorned 
with pomp of language or beauty of illustration, 
but clear, natural, and forcible in its simplicity. 

The measure of the poem #8 one invented by 
him, and since called terza rima, that is, two 
rhymes are repeated alternately three times 
each. This measure, singular as it seems, has 
been extensively and skilfully used in Italy, and 
Byron has employed it in “ The Prophecy of 
Dante,” with as much success as our language 
will allow. 

His style in general is hard and rough; ob- 
scure sometimes from his abrupt energy; often 
from the metaphysical speculations into which 
he wanders, and oftener still from the local allu- 
sions with which his works are crowded. His 
are not the light touches of a pencil dipped in 
the rainbow ; he is rather one who would write 
on marble, who strikes with rude strength, and 
whose blows sink deep. His works wear the 
gloomy colovring of his mind. He was of a 
grave, lofty, reflective spirit, hardened by adver- 
sity, and embittered by suffering, hence there is 
little glow of poetic fervor, little play of the ima- 
gination about him. But when the frown his 
face generally wears does relax, the smile that 
lights it up is doubly brilliant from the contrast; 
and when his genius does flash forth from the 
gloom in which it loves to shroud itself, it has 
the brightness of the lightning breaking the 
darkness of the storm. Hence when he inter- 
rupts his plain narrative for some episode ef pa- 
| thos or of power, the effect is inconceivably 

beautiful; in particular, we may instance the 
| story of Francesca di Rimina, one of the most 
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affecting tales of guilty, yet delicaie and tender 
love, that ever was clothed in verse; and the 
darker, yet still more masterly picture, of the 
death of Count Ugolino and his sons by famine. 
In this last episode there is no load of ornament, 
no exaggeration of superlatives. It is a plain 
tale of intense suffering and mortal agony; but 
all the horrors of the diseased imagination, all 
the night-mare dreams of German mysticism, 
never came up to its simple, appalling reality. 

No man exercised so great, so honourable and 
so extensive a literary influence as Dante. 
Homer died without having instructed the igno- 
rance or aroused the emulation of his country- 
men; and Virgil shone but as a single star in a 
bright and thickly set constellation. But Dante 
found the Italians illiterate, and left them arous- 
ed and enlightened, and substituted strength and 
confidence for the helpless weakness of their 
minds; hence his popularity is one of the proud- 
est that any poet ever enjoyed. The natural 
beauty of Shakspeare is unintelligible and un- 
pleasing to the artificial taste of other countries; 
and Milton soars beyond the reach of their short- 
sighted gaze. The very names of many of our 
poets are unknown to the foreign critic. But 
the sweetness and melody of the Italian language, 
which makes it every where the chosen vehicle 
of music, introduces the knowledge of the riches 
of its literature as well as of the graces of its 
harmony; and Dante, like Homer, is appreciat- 
ed and admired, where the noblest flights of the 
English muse would be pursued by the carpings 
of petty criticism. Abroad, even national pre- 
judice does not deny him the highest honours ; at 
home his popularity amounts almost to idolatry. 
His works are studied as a branch of education, 
and the explanation of them has risen almost to 
ascience. The beauty of his style, the gran- 
deur of his conceptions, the living accuracy of 
his pictures, these the Italians admire, repeat 
and consecrate as the richest legacy of one ge- 
neration to another. These are only claims on 
their respect, but he is entitled to and receives 
the further tribute of their gratitude. Their 
loved and boasted language is his gift. His 
strong creative mind brought together its scat- 
tered atoms; and they united in that fabric of 
beautiful strength and harmonious proportion, of 
which he is at once architect and the noblest orna- 
ment. From his works, too, they draw the purest 
and noblest lessons of patriotism, and learn to cast 
off sectional jealougies, and glory in the name of 
that common country which he loved, forgave 
and lamented. 

It is doing no injustice to the memory of Mil- 
ton to compare him with Dante. Both arose in 
times of fierce dissentions, tumultuous anarchy, 
and riotous license; and the mind of each was 
borne along by the tide of popular feeling, which 
swayed their lives. Each arose also in the 
thickest of the struggle between prejudice and 
liberality, oppression and resistance; and to 
their credit, to the credit of genius, and the cre- 
dit of human nature be it spoken, each was 
found on the side of truth and justice. Not like 





the indolent philanthropists of the school of 
Rousseau, 


‘* Nursing in some delicious solitude 
Their slothful loves and dainty sympathies ;”’ 


but armed champions in the lists, periling them- 
selves and all that belonged to them in support 
of the good cause. Each was the eloquent apos- 
tle, each was ready to become the martyr of 
freedom. Both laboured with the same benevo- 
lent zeal for the welfare of their countrymen. 
Milton employed his pen in the Areopagitica, 
the Tract on education, the Defensio Populi An- 
glicani. Dante’s works were of the same honour- 
able and useful character, the Treatise de Vul- 
gari Eloquio, which led to the cultivation of the 
language, and La Divina Commedia, which 
formed and fixed it. 

Such is the similarity of their characters—in 
their writings there are more points of difference 
than of resemblance. Milton’s mind was high, 
excursive, and contemplative; Dante’s quick, 
stern, decided. Milton’s power of association 
was unbon,'aed; it embraced and combined 

* All tainking things, the object of all thought.’’ 


Dante, whether the object before him was 
gloomy or beautiful, mean or majestic, saw it and 
spoke of it only as it was. Milton is like Noah’s 
dove, which wandered over earth and air before 
it returned to its resting-place; Dante, like the 
falcon which fastens its eye on its prey, and lights 
upon it atonce. Milton is like the sun extend- 
ing its rays throughout the universe; spreading 
uncivided and operating unspent; Dante, like 
the lightning, flashing out from the midst of 
“ thick clouds and dark,” and descending in daz- 
zling and blasting power on its victim. 

The difference of their characters we can dis- 
cover or at least fancy in their portraits. On 
the high calm forehead for Milton we can see en- 
throned the soaring spirit which rose in its me- 
ditations beyond this visible sphere into the dis- 
tant glories of immensity, and went on its way in 
pride and triumph, where other minds paused, 
bewildered and trembling. His features speak 
of a soul regulated by rigid discipline, stored with 
all wholesome learning, purified by fervent 
piety, which bore as little of the stain of this 
world as ever did any of morfal mould. Dante’s 
face is that of a man of sterner and more intense 
passions, quicker and more irritable feeling. His 
brow has not the calm expressionof Milton’s; it is 
contracted into a thousand wrinkles, the foot 
prints of the various emotions, 

‘* Love, hatred, pride, hope, sorrow, Bave fear,” 


which chased each other through his brain. 
Dante lived in the world, and found nothing un- 
congenial to his taste in his contests and employ- 
ments. Milton became Latin Secretary to 
Cromwell, and the champion of his party from a 
sense of duty; but, while he cheerfully performed 
his task he would rather have retired from the 
“busy hum of men,” to lead the peaceful reli- 
gious life of pensive but not gloomy melancholy, 
solemn, yet not sad musing, he describes so ex- 
quisitely. Dante was of the Roman temper of 
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Cesar and Cato, Milton had more of the attic 
elegance of Plato and Xenophon. The one loved 
to be first in a crowd of combatants, the uther 
** Apart, sat on a hill retired, 
In thought more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate.” 

Dante we have always thought a greater master 
of the affections than Milton. He is more vivid 
and dramatic in his sketches; quicker, more fer- 
vent and impassioned in his tone of thought. 
Neither of them would have had much success in 
treating the other’s subject. The Englishman 
wanted a fair field, untouched and unapproachea- 
ble by man; tLe Italian could not “ build the 
lofty rhyme,” without the abundant material 
which the business and the passion of the world 
supplied. The gloomy caves of hell would not 
have furnished him with inspiration had he not 
peopled them with real beings, and filled them 
with the vindictive jealousies and sharp contests 
of his own stormy and eventful life. 

Dante is often rough and homely in his narra- 
tive. Milton’s faults are the contrary, inetaphy- 
sical obscurity and over refinement. He never 








forgets himself; though his wing after too highfa 
flight may sometimes flag, he never entirely 
droops his pinion—to use his own happy expres- 
sion, on him, wherever he moved 


“ A pomp of winning graces waited still.” 


He is a magician, whose art can cover every 
barren spot with flowers, and beguile the tedious 
way he leads us by the splendid scenery he scat- 
ters round it. Dante is rather a fellow traveller 
with us, who in a long journey is sometimes dull 
and tiresome, sometimes harsh and repulsive, 
Lut whom we always feel to be a man of nocom- 
mon order, and whose powers when passion gives 
them eloquence or energy, can startle, soothe, 
dazzle, or terrify us at will. We love the honest 
hatred of wrong, the quick sensitive pride, the 
constant though wounded patriotism of his cha- 
racter; we admire the intensity, sternness, and 
simple majesty of his genius, and only régret that 
he speaks a foreign tongue, and not our own. 
Had he been an Englishman he would have made 
a noble triumvir, to share with Shakspeare and 
Milton the empire of the literary world. 





TO THE EVENING WIND. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
Spinit, that breathest thro’ my lattice! Thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the sultry day ; 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow :— 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 
Riding all day the wild blue waves till now; 
Roughening their crests, and scattering high their spray, 
And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the scorch’d land, thou wanderer of the sea! 


Nor I alone—a thousand bosoms round, 
Inhalé thee in the fulness of delight ; 
And languid forma rise up, and puises bound, 
Livelier at coming from the Wind of night :— 
And languishirg to hear thy grateful sound 
Lies the vast in!and, stretched beyond the sight; 
Go forth—into the gathering shade—go forth— 
God’s blessing, breath’d upon the fainting Earth! 


Go—trock the little wood-bird in his nest— 
Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 

The wide old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning, from the innumerable boughs 

The strange deep harmonies that haunt bis breast, 
Pleasant shall be thy way, where meekly bows 

The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass— 

And ‘twixt the o’ershadowing tranches and the grass. 


The faint old man will lean his silver head 

To feel thee ; thou shalt fan the child in sleep 
And dry the moi ed curls that overspread 

His temples, le his breathing grows more deep; 
And they that stand about the sick man’s bed 

Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep ; 
And softly part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 


Go—but the circle of eternal Change 
Which is the life of Nature, stall restore 
With sounds and scents, from all thy mighty range, 
Thee to the birth place of the Deep once more: 
Sweet odours in the sea air, sweet and strange, 
Will tell the home-sick mariner of the shore; 
And listening to thy murmur, he shall dream 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 








1 LOVED THEE. 


FROM “‘SUMMER AND WINTER LOVES.”’ 
1 Loven thee till I knew 
That thou hadst loved before, 
Then love to coldness grew, 
And passion’s reign was o'er ; 
What care I for the lip, 
Ruby although it be, 
If another once might sip 
Those sweets now given to me? 
What care I for the glance of soft affection full 
If for another it once beam'd as beautiful ? 


That ringlet of dark hair— 
*Twas worth a miser’s store; 
It was a spell ’gainst care 
Taat next my heart I wore: 
But if another once 
Could boast as fair a prize, 
My ringlet I renounce, 
’Tis worthless in my eves; 
I envy not the smiles in which a score may bask— 
I value not the gift which all may have who ask: 


A maiden heart give me, 
That lock’d and sacred lay, 
Though tried by many a key 
That ne’er could find the way, 
Till I, by gentler art, 
Touch’'d the long hiddén spring, 
And found that maiden heart 
In beauty glittering— 
Amidst its herbage buried like a flower, 
Or like a bird that sings deep in its leafy bower. 


No more shall sigh of mine 
Be heaved for what is past; 
Take back that gift of thine, 
It was the first—the last. 
Thou mayest not love him now 
So fondly as thon didst, 
But shall a broken vow 
Be prized because thou bidst— 
Be welcumed as the love for which my soul doth long 
No, Lady! love ne’er sprang out of deceit and wrong. 





THE BIBLE—I’'VE SEEN HER SMILE—THE FEAR OF DYING. 


THE BIBLE. 

Tuts little book I'd rather own, 
Than all the gold and gems 

That e’er in monarch’s coffers shone 
Than all their diadems, 

Nay were the seas one chrysolite, 
The earth one golden bail, 

And diamonds all the stars of night, 
This book were worth them all. 


Ah! no—the soul ne’er found relief 
In glittering hoards of wealth ; 
Gems dazzle not the eye of grief, 
Gold cannot purchase health. 
But here a blessed balm appears 
To heal the deepest wo, 
And those who seek this book in tears, 
Their tears shail cease to flow. 








“DVE SEEN HER SMILE. 

I've seen her smile—and thought it bliss 
To bask within such suplight rays, 

To catch the graceful features move 
Upon the lovely face to gaze. 

I’ve seen her smile, and all around 
Confess'd the rapture smiles inspire, 

Each tongue delighting in her praise, 
Each lovk betraying inward fire. 


I've seen her weep—the large bright tear 
Stood sparkling in her eye of blue ; 
Her quiv’ring lips were cold and pale, 
Her cheeks had lost their roseate hue, 
But still so lovely did she seem, 
So beauteous, e’en In sorrow’s fears, 
That let who will have Sylvia's smiles 
I covet, only, Sylvia's tears! 





DEATH PRODUCED BY THE FEAR OF DYING. 


Tue importance of removing every cause of 
fear from the minds of those who are labouring 
under disease, and of inspiring them with hopes 
of recovery, is well understood by every expe- 
rienced practitioner. A fearful and desponding 
state of mind, will often render unmanageable, 
or even fatal, a slight affection; while a serene 
and buoyant disposition has frequently carried a 
patient through a serious attack, durirg which 
his life was placed in the most imminent peril. In 
all dangerous diseases, the person in whom 
there is the least fear of dying, has invariably, 
other circumstances being the same, the fairest 
chance of surviving. Men of a desponding tem- 
perament are apt, in critical situations, to be 
overwhelmed by their very terrors; they are 
drowned by their too eager struggles to emerge 
—they would keep afloat, if they but remained 
quiescent. 

One circumstance, which may tend to pro- 
tract, year after year, the life of consumptive 
patients is, that they in general either do not ex- 
pect a fatal event, or wait for it with an exem- 
plary and enviable resignation. This interesting, 
and for the most part, amiable class of patients, 
excite the sympathy of others, in proportion as 
they appear to be divested of anxiety about 
themselves. They often seem to leave us most 
willingly, with whom we are least willing to 
part. ; 

Predictions of death, whether supposed to be 
supernatural or originating from human autho- 
rity, have often, in consequence of the depres- 
sing operation of fear, been punctually fulfilled. 
The anecdote is well attested of the licentious 
Lord Littleton, that he expired at the very 
stroke of the clock, which, in a dream or suppos- 
ed vision, he had been forwarned would be the 
signal of his departure. 

It is recorded of a person who had been sen- 
temced to be bled to death, that, instead of the 
punishment being actually inflicted, he was made 
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to believe that his veins had been opened, by 
causing water, when his eyes were blindfolded, 
to trickle down his arm. The mimicry of an 
operation, however, stopped as completely the 
movements of life, as if an entire exhaustion of 
the vivitying fluid had been effected. The indi- 
vidual lost his life, although not his blood, by this 
imaginary venesection. We read of another un- 
fortunate being, who had been condemned to 
lose his head, that the moment after it had been 
laid upon the block, a reprieve arrived ; but the 
victim was already sacrificed. His ear was now 
deaf to the dilatory merey; the living principle 
having been as effectually extinguished by the 
fear of the axe, as it would have been by its fall. 
—Many of the deaths which take place upon a 
field of battle, without the individuals being 
wounded in the slightest degree, all of which 
were formerly attributed to the wind of a flying 
ball, are no doubt to be accounted for from the 
sedative effects of intense fear. In Lesinkey’s 
voyages around the world, there is an account, 
the truth of which is attested by other naviga- 
tors, of a religious sect in the Sandwich Islands, 
who arrogate to themselves the power of pray- 
ing people to death. Whoever incurs their dis- 
pleasure receives notice that the homicidical h- 
tany is about to commenee ; and such are the ef- 
fects of imagination, that the very notice is fre- 
quently sufficient, with these p people, to 
produce the effect. Tell a timorous man, even 
though brought up amid all the light of civiliza- 
tion, that he will dic, and if he has been in the 
habit of looking up with reverence to your opi- 
nion, in all probability he will sink into his grave 
—though otherwise his life might have been pro- 
longed. Pronounce the sentence with sufficient 
decision and solemnity, and, under certain cir- 
cumstances, it will execute itself. 

We not advocates for imposing wantonly 
or unnedessarily upon the hopes of an invalid, 
under the pretence of remedying his distemper. 





FLIRTATION. 





Deception, however skilful, is liable to disco- 
very, and when once detected, an individual for- 
feits his future right tocredit andauthority. By 
raising hopes where the speedy event shows that 
there existed no ground for them, we deprive 
ourselves of the power, for ever after, of inspir- 
ing confidence in those cases where we have 
not the least suspicion of danger. But by terri- 
fying the imagination of the sick, to create dan- 
ger, where none had previously existed ; by some 
treacherous logic to reason an individual into 
illness, or when a trifling ailment is present to 
aggravate it into a serious malady, by represent- 


ing it as already such, is what we would most | 


strenuously urge all who are called upon to mi- 
nister to those of feeble health, or to surround 
the bed of sickness, carefully to guard against. 
—Let the expression of gloom be banished from 
the face of the medical attendant. Let the lan- 
guage of cheerfulness and of comfort dwell upon 
his tongue—but above all, guard the sick from 
the melancholy foreboding and gloomy predic- 
tions of indiscreet friends and tattling neighbours. 

If, during a serious illness, a patient hears ac- 
cidentally of the death of some old acquaintance, 
especially if it be a person of nearly the same age 
as himself, or affected with the same, or a some- 








what similar complaint, it will, not so much 
from sorrow for the loss as by exciting or ag- 
gravating his apprehensions for his own fate, be 
calculated to produce an unfavorable effect 
upon the termination of his malady. Even in 
ordinary health, the shock we feel at the final 
departure of a friend, still in the prime of life, 
may often arise, in part at least, from the unwel- 
come hint which it gives us of our own mortali- 
ty. Another circumstance, which has often ac- 
celerated death, is the preparation which we 
make for it, when sickness has approached us, 


| in the post obit disposal of our worldly property. 


Many a sick man has died of making his will.— 
After having fixed the signature to his last tes- 
tament, viewing it as a kind of prelude to the fu- 
neral ceremonies, the spirits and strength of the 
invalid will often be found irretrievably to sink ; 
no mental stimulus will subsequently arouse 
him, no medicine afford mitigation to his com- 
plaint. This fact constitutes a powerful argu- 
ment in favor of performing this duty to survi- 
vors, whilst yet ina state of health and vigor, 
when the task will have a better chance of being 
judiciously executed, and at the same time, with- 
out any risk of disturbance or injury to the body 
or to the mind. 


FLIRTATION. 


Lady Arabella Starchley’s dressing-room. She 
is seated in an antique high-backed elbow-chair, 
netting, with large silver-rimmed spectacles 
over her eyes ; and vis-a-vis the Fin. Catherine 
Somerton, costume as for a morning visit. 


Lady Arab. Speak plainly, child—-speak 
plainly, I beg; an old fashioned body like me, 
cannot well understand your very fine modern 
mode of expressing the simplest things in the 
world. 

Miss S. Well, Madam, I will endeavour to 
render myself as intelligible, to you, as possible. 
I was saying—— 

Lady Arab. Ay, true, Kitty, my dear, so you 
were ; something about Fiirtation, I believe. 

Miss S. Yes, grandmamma, and—— 

Lady Arab. Of which, J think, that amongst 
the young ple of the present day, there is a 
great deal t66 much. 

Miss S. Odear,no! You mistake; we scarcely 
know what real flirtation is. I do assure you, 
that there is no term in the English language so 
misunderstood, and generally misapplied. 

Lady Arab. Ay, Miss-understood, and Miss- 
applied I have little doubt, child. Eh! (raising 
her eyes from her work, and fixing thei upon 
Miss Somerton, whilst a kind of grim half-smile 
plays about her lips.) 

Miss S. Your ladyship is pleased to be face- 
tious, but 1 ain serious in my assertion. 

















Lady Arab. And I'm sure, so am I; for in my 
yourg days, girls never flirted. They were not 
so forward as they are now, and scarcely pre- 
sumed to open their lips to gentlemen. 

Miss S. Except at the opera, and behind their 
conveniently monstrous fans at church, and eyery 
other public place. 

Lady Arab. Fye, fye, Kate! No insinuations 
against the moral and religious conduct of the 
young women of those days, I beg. 

Miss S. And did they never flirt their fans, 
grandmamma, according to the Spectator’s di- 
rections ? 

Lady Arab. Hey? what? I’m rather deaf this 
morning, Catherine, and you must speak louder 
if you wish to be heard. 

«Miss S. (In a rather louder tone.) And did 
the ladies of your young days, never patch, and 
paint, and languish, and swoon, at, and for the 
gentlemen. 

Lady Arab. Child, now you stun me! Do 
speak more gently, or hola your tongue. 

Miss S. And was there no transmission of—of 
—well, if I use a French word, you will say you 
do not understand me, so I must at once ask, was 
there no interchange of love-letters between— 

Lady Arab. Also, Catherine, the young wo- 
men of my day, were brought up never to look a 
gentleman full in the face. 

Miss S. Indeed? This, then, was the reason, 
1 presume, why Steele, Addison, and other wri- 
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ters of about that period, quiz and censure so 
mercilessly the Oglers, for their base under-eyed 
proceedings. And the stately, graceful, hour’s- 
long minuet, I am to suppose, was paced by the 
male and female aristocracy of Great Britain, 
blindfolded, that they might not yield to the 
temptation of surveying each other’s handsome 
figures and faces. 

Lady Arab. Hush, babbler! hush! How durst 
you profane the memory of the courtly immacu- 
late minuet !—Alas! (sighs) that its glories should 
have been superseded by the tricksey vanities 
of these galloping, whirling, and stamping days! 
How durst you, 1 say, profane the memory of 
that blessed decorous dance, by insinuations, to 
say the least of them, so senseless, and absurd? 
But, I repeat, Catherine Somerton, I repeat, the 
young girls of my time, never flirted ! 

Miss S. Perhaps not exactly as we do; or, 
rather, as we do not, for I also must repeat, that 
by the usages of modern society, the continual 
change of partners, the customs which mammas 
now maintain, of pinning their daughters to their 
very gowns during a ball; the music parties, in 
which to utter a syllable, is treason; and the 
formal dinners, to which young people are sel- 
dom invited, or, if asked, at which they find 
themselves pinioned down to a table filled with 
old married people who can give return dinners ; 
these customs, I say, and a thousand others, not 
to mention those crying evils of the age—the 
clubs—absolutely prohibit flirtation. 

Lady Arab. There is some truth, perhaps, in 
what you affirm, my dear; but as to being pinned 
during a bail to your mother’s apron string, you 
very well know that nobody enjoys more dancing 
than yourself. 

Miss S. 1 did not particularly allude to myself; 
[ spoke generally of, and for, my sex, who 1 am 
endeavouring to prove to your ladyship, have 
fewer opportunities for what you are pleased to 
term flirtation, than even what were allowed by 
the strict decorum which regulated society in the 
young days of my revered great-grandmother. 
For instance, we are obliged to change our part- 
ners in the dance, upon an average, every fifteen 
minutes; you, I believe, kept the same during a 
whole evening’s series of minuets and contre 
danses, whereby — 

Lady Arab. Yes, my dear! and charming 


things too were those country-dances, as J re- | 


member them; your great-grandfather, poor 
Lord Starchley, and myself, in one, first became 
acquainted, and a very little contrivance afforded 
us opportunities of dancing many more toge- 
ther. 

Miss S. And are you sure you did not flirt ? 

Lady Arab. (Stifly) There were more mar- 
riages, Miss Somerton, in those days, and fewer 
foolish flirtations. 

Miss S. Ay, Lady Arabella, now then I begin 
to understand you, and really fancy that some of 
our ideas on this subject may assimilate. “ More 
marriages in the days of your youth,‘and fewer 
firtations !” By this, I presume you mean to 
infer, that when a partiality existed between the 








partners of @ country-dance, instead of wasting 
their time in mere nonsensical parleying, they 
came to arrangements respecting more perma- 
nent engagements, in a regular, rational, sober, 
systematic, and scientific style; whilst between 
couples who were perfectly indifferent to each 
other, discourse was dragged on in the most 
ennuyant manner possible, upon desultory topics. 

Lady Arab. Ah, Kate! Kate! those were the 
days for young people after all. Nobody now, 
especially in the court circles, knows what Jove 
is, or how to make it! 

Miss S. But we were talking of Flirtation. 

Lady Arab. So we were, Catherine, and my 
poor head begins sadly to fail me. 

Miss S. If I understand your Ladyship, you 
merely receive flirtation in its restricted, and, as 
I think, its real sense; that is,a kind of light, 
and general love-making, acquired as a thing of 
course, a habit of conversation—— 

Lady Arab. (A very shameful one, I’m sure.) 

Miss S. By those whose extreme heartlessness, 


‘and mental vacillations, preclude them from 


forming any serious and sincere attachment. 

Lady Arab. Yes, Catherine, my dear, you are 
right; I certainly did suppose that Flirtation 
meant, in these days, just what it did in mine— 
an immodest practice of universal love-making, 
which used to be exceedingly censured in young 
ladies then ; and to call a girl a flirt, was a real 
stigma on her character; but I have understood 
the case is altered now. 

Miss S. Yes, because the term is wont to be 
so misapplied, that if it retains its original mean- 
ing, no woman cares that it should be attached 
to her, since the very injustice of the accusation 
destroys its sting. Ido not mean to assert that 
there are no such beings as Flirts in existence, 
but when a girl is termed a Flirt, because she 
dances more than one set of Quadrilles with the 
same partner; because she smiles, or frowns ; 
because she laughs and converses with many 
gentlemen, or only with one; because she looks 
him in the face, or casts her eyes upon the 
ground; because, because—in short, dear grand- 
mamma, you have lived long enough in the world 
to know, that it is very, very fanciful and ill- 


| natured. 


Lady Arab. (Ill-natured indeed! Poor child! 
and has experience also taught thee this lesson ?) 
Miss S. I do assure you, were a young gen- 
tleman and lady to meet more than once in the 


| same society, and happen to be partners in a 
| Waltz and Mazourka, though a single syllable 


should not pass between them, it would be term- 
ed by the world, a desperate Flirtation, and their 
approaching nuptials most probably announced, 
totheir own supreme astonishment, in the fashion- 
able papers. 

Lady Arab. (Lifting her hand in amazement.) 
The immorality and effrontery of this age, is 
really more than I could have credited. 

Miss S. However, I had the pleasure of seeing 
and hearing a read Flirtation, at Mrs. L’Es- 
trange’s Ball, last Wednesday. 

Lady Arab. Don’t trouble yourself to tell me 








about it; I doubt, had the conversation of the 
parties concerned been at all instructive, Miss 
Somerton, it would neither have been listened 
to nor remembered. 

Miss S. Do \et me relate what I heard—it is 
so curious. ‘ 

Lady Arab. (Rather sternly) Pray, Catherine, 
learn, in the first place, never to spread evil 
reports concerning your neighbours; and in the 
next, to restrain that inordinate curiosity which 
leads you, in the very heari of gaiety, to— 

Miss S. Nothing evil in the world, Madam; 
and for curiosity, wedged in as I was by the most 
overwhelming throng, how could 1 avoid hearing 
the words of those who stood before me? Now 
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then, you are the lady, and suppose me the gen- 
tleman. 

Lady Arab. Child, child, of what are you 
dreaming? In my young days, girls and boys 
did not learn folly of one another. 

Miss S. Indeed, I dare affirm, boys and girls 
were then much like what they are now. How- 
ever, as I was saying, (rising and advancing to- 
wards her) you are lady and, I gentleman—— 

Lady Arab. (Angrily.) Hold your tongue, 


' Catherine. I insist upon your dropping this 


subject at once. Forshame, my dear! I gave you 
credit for possessing a sense, delicacy, and discre- 
tion, which would have prevented your proposing 
to teach your great-grandmother how to¥iL1rt!! 





THE LYRE’S LAMENT. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


A pegP-ToNeD lyre hung murmuring 
To the wild wind of the sea: 

* O melancholy wind,” it sigh’d, 
“ What would thy breath with me’ 


Thou canst not wake the sptrit 
That in me slumbcring lies, 

Thou strik’st not forth the electric fire 
Of buried melodies. 


Wind of the dark sea waters! 
Thou dost but sweep my strings 

into wild gusts of mournfulness 
With the rushing of thy wings. 


But the spell, the gift, the lightning, 
Within my frame conceal'd, 

Must moulder on the rock away, 
With their triumphs unrevealed ? 


I have power, high power, for freedom 
To wake the burning soul! 

I have sounds that through the ancient hiils 
Like a torrent’s voice might roll. 


{ have pealing notes of victory 
That might welcome kings from war; 
I have rich deep tones to send the wail 
For a hero s death afar. 


I have chords to lift the pean 
From the temple to the sky, 
Full as the forest-unisons 
When sweeping winds are high 


And love—for love's lone sorrow 
I have accents that might swell 

Through the summer's air with the rose's breath 
Or the violet’s faint farewell : 


Soft, spiritual, mournful— 
Sighs in each note enshrined ; 

But who shall call that sweetness forth ? 
Thow canst not, ocean-wind ! 


T pass without my glory— 
Forgotten I decay ! 

Where is the touch to give me life ?— 
Wild, fitful wind, away !” 


So tigh'd the broken music 
That in gladness had no part ; 
How like art thou, neglected lyre, 
To many a human heart! 





War better than the lady rose 
Love I this little flower ? 

Because its fragrant leaves are those 
I loved in childhood’s hour. 


Though many a flower may win my praise 
The violet has my love; 

I did not pass my childish days 
{n garden or in grove: 


My garden was the window-seat, 
Upon whose edge was set 

A little vase—the fair, the sweet— 
It was the violet. 


It was my pleasure and my pride ;— 
How I did watch its growth! 

For health and bloom, what plans I tried, 
And'often injured both. 


I placed it in the summer shower, 
I placed it in the sun ; 

And ever, at the evening hour, 
My work seemed half undone. 


Thebroad leaves spread, the small buds grew, 
How slow they seemed to be! 

At last there came a tinge of bluae— 
*Twas worth the world to me! 


At length the perfume filled the room, 
Shed from their purple wreath ; 

No flower has now so rich a bloom, 
Has now so sweet a breath. 


I gathered two or three—they seemed 
Such rich gifts to bestuw ; 

So precious in my sight, I deemed 
That all must think them so. 


Ah! who is there but would be fain 
To be a child once more; 

If future years could bring again 
All that they brought before ? 


My heart’s world has been long o’erthrown, 
It is no more of flowers; 

Their bloom is past, their breath is flown, 
Yet I recall those hours. 


Let nature spread her loveliest, 
By spring or summer nurst; 

Yet still I love the violet best, 
Becanse I loved it first.” 
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THE WARNING VOICE. 


A TALE OF THE CIVIL WARS. 


“ Brier is the date of human happiness, and 
they who boast that felicity is theirs, should ever- 
more be prepared for an awful change.” 

It was the venerable Herbert who spoke, and it 
was while the bride, deeply impressed with the 
solemnity of the marriage vow, which she had 
but that moment pronounced, faintly replied to 
the kind speeches of congratulating friends, that 
these words were poured into the ears of Isabel. 
In the cloudless brow of the bridegroom, and in 
the beauteous eye of the bride, he saw, that, happy 
then, they looked for long years of uninterrupted 
bliss. The esteemed pastor wished to bring 
down their transports to the sober level of rea- 
son. He reminded them that when solemnizing 
marriage rites, the Jews, in memory of the de- 
struction of their temple, break a goblet, toshow 
how soon the brightest objects on earth are anni- 
hilated. He cautioned them against being too 
sanguine, that fortified by a just and salutary ap- 
prehension, should sorrow approach, they might 
endure without dismay. The kind spirit of him 
who spoke, beamed in his countenance, and the 
gentle tone of admonition falling 

“* Soft as the dew from heaven descends,” 


from the revered lips which had just pronounc- | 


ed the nuptial benediction was as respectfully re- 
ceived as it was piously intended. Yet those on 
whom it was bestowed, felt that if ever it were 
permitted for mortal to calculate on happiness, 
they might indulge the hope without presump- 
tion. 

Theirs was the union of affection, of affection 


founded on reason; as its basis was along and | 


intimate knowledge of each other’s minds and 
virtues. High and powerful connections each 
could claim, and all approved of the union of 
the families of Vernon and Bolingbroke. 

The civil war which eventually cost Charles 
the First his crown and life, was then raging ; 
but even this circumstance, however sad for 
the nation, seemed fortunate for Colonel Ver- 
non. His valor in the field had already gained 
him the fame of a loyal subject and a gallant sol- 
dier, nor did he doubt but the perfect triumph of 
the royal cause, would eventually yield him addi- 
tional laurels and higher honours. 

Days and months of domestic happiness and 
professional success, were his; and he would 
sometimes recall to Isabel the warning voice of the 
venerable churchman, by the exulting remark, 
** We have known happiness, but not the awful 
change.” The growing fame of Vernon pointed 
him out as a fit person to be entrusted with the 
command of Bletchington House, then deemed a 
fortress of some importance. Isabel had often 
seen her husband depart for the field, and la- 
mented that she could not accompany him; but 
it was possible for her to share the dangers and 





the glory of his present duty, and she determin- 
ed not to separate from him. The garrison was 
so well provided, that Vernon anticipated no ca- 
tastrophe. He consented to her being his com- 
panion, and Isabel with her infant, just then be- 
ginning to walk, took up their abode in Bletch- 
ington Heuse. 

Nothing could exceed the ardor felt by Ver- 
non and the men under his command. The 
knights in the olden times, panted not with more 
romantic eagerness, to gain the victor’s prize 
from the presiding beauty of the tournament, 
than did he and his soldiers to prove their valour 
in the presence of Isabel. An attempt wasmade 
to carry the place by storm, but it was repulsed 
with such loss, as taught the soldiers of Crom- 
well, that they had to deal with no common foe. 
Every summons to surrender, was answered with 
stern defiance, and despairing of success by 
other means, the rebels at length turned the 
siege into a blockade. 

Great was the exultation within the walls when 
this was known. Long before the ample stores 
providentially collected, could be exhausted, 
Vernon was satisfied that the king would ar- 
rive. All were animated by the same resolution: 
all were determined to exist to the last extremi- 
ty. We will not give in detail the incidents 
which occurred, and the conversations which 
passed, while exultation resolved itself into sober 


| confidence, and while confidence became min- 


gled with doubt, nor those which followed, when 
doubt gave way, not to fear for his personal safe- 
ty, for that Colonel Vernon could not know, but 
to excruciating apprehension for the fate of his 


| men and the cause of his monarch. Suffice it to 


say, that the relief expected, arrived not—that 
with all the care he could use, food became 
scarce and the garrison began to murmur that 
they were content to lay down their lives in the 
field, but not to submit to be starved to death. 

One appeal he determined te make to the ene- 
my. The royalists had on some occasions hu- 
manely allowed the females and children who 
were in besieged places to withdraw. This fa- 
vor he now solicited. Before giving an answer, 
the puritans said it would be necessary to “ seek 
the Lord’s prayer,” and a messenger of their own 
would announce the result. 

With some satisfaction he learned on the fol- 
lowing morning, that a Round-head messenger 
claimed to be admitted. He immediately gave 
orders that the puritan, should be conducted, 
blindfolded, to the apartment in which he sat.— 
This was done, and the soldier of Cromwell stood 
before him. 

The bandage removed from his eyes, the man 
who was of godly repute, and who, according to 
the whim of the time, had a most godly name. 
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being called “ Fight-for-the-faith-F letcher,” with 
little ceremony thus delivered himself: 

“ Forasmuchas thou, William Vernon, being a 
man of blood and a great backslider, has often in 
battle proved a slayer of God’s people, “ the 


Lord of Hosts shall stir up a scourge for thee, | 


according to the slaughters of Midian, at the 


rock of Oreb, and none of the ungodly shall pass | 


hence but as captives to the servants of the | 
' her, she still felt assured his detention was but a 


Lord.” 
“ Enough,” said Vernon haughtily ; “ return, 


and say to your commander that should our situ- | 


ation ever be reversed, I despise the example 
which he has thought fit to set, too much to fol- 
low it.” 

The puritan calmly replied, 


* Let the high praise of God be in the mouths | 
| is pronounced: it is recorded, and I am lost.” 


of his saints, anda two edged sword in their hands, 
to execute vengeance upon the heathen and pun- 
ishment upon the people ; to bind their kings with 
chains, and their nobles with fetters of iron, to 
execute upon them the judgments written: this 
honor have all his saints.” 

“ Away, madman and blasphemer!” Vernon 
indignantly exclaimed, and Fight-for-the-faith- 
Fletcher was removed. 


The distress within the walls became horrible, | 


and the heart of Vernon seemed bursting in his | 
| phantom fame, and live but to love and Isabel.” 


bosom, when he saw Isabel, once so gay, so 
lovely and so bright, reduced to a pallid and 


emaciated spectre. Long silent, her eyes alone , 


seemed to reproach his stern decision, but even- 
tually duty as a mother, made her plead withna- 
ture’s eloquence, not for herself, but for her 


child. She pointed to the famished soldiers, and | 


called on her husband not vainly to sacrifice 
them. Thus to act, she argued, was not loyalty 
but fatuity, as it destroyed those who might other- 
wise become at afuture day the defenders of their 
King. He lent a deaf ear to her touching re- 
presentations; but at last her imploring voice, 
the clamours of his starving men, and perhaps 
the feelings of a parent,unconsciously moving him 


to save his offspring, vanquished resolution. He | 


consented to capitulate, and obtained what, 
under the circumstances, seemed very favorable 
terms. On giving up the place, his soldiers were 
allowed to march out with the honors of war, and 
having grounded their arms, to go where they 
pleased. Bitter was the anguish, and regret of 
Vernon, when the true cause of this moderation 
became apparent, and when it was made known 
to him that a strong body of royalists, were on 
their way to relieve Bletchington House, who 
within the next four and twenty hours, would 
have compelled the Parliamentiary force to retire. 

Though Isabel shared the sorrow of her hus- 
band, at learning that the king’s forces were so 
near, she still exulted in having saved his life.— 
From the extremity of suffering, previously en- 
dured, she doubted if he could have survived an- 
other day. The expediency of surrendering the 
place under such circumstances, was, to her 
mind, soindisputably established, that, even when 
a court martial had been called at Oxford, she 
looked forward to the result without dismay, and 





confidently anticipated an honorable acquittal 
for Vernon. 

The court did not close its proceedings till 
midnight. No messenger announced the result 
to Isabel. The absence of special intelligence 
was satisfactory. That Vernon should be ex- 
onerated, was a matter of course. 

And when it was signified to her on the fol- 
lowing morning, that the prisoner desired to see 


matter of form, and approached him with a 
smile. 

“Tt is past,” he sadly remarked; “ your fond 
anxiety to save my life, has destroyed me.” 

** Destroyed you, Vernon! can the court 


| doubt?” 


* No, Isabel; they donot doubt. The decision 
“ How! Are you not restored? It is not possi- 
ble that their decision can be unfavourable ?” 
“Tt is even so; and I am proclaimed a coward 
to the world!” 
“ And if the world be mean and miserable 


| enough to credit the calumny, then, my Vernon, 


leave such a world.” 

* 1 must leave it.” 

* And do so without regret; for it merits’ not 
your care. Renounce it for ever—despise the 


** He who is bereft of fame and honor, can have 
no occasion for life. You, lsabel, must feel this. 
Start not, then, while I announce what I judged 
you must have previously learned:—I am sen- 
tenced to die!” 

Isabel was little prepared for the awful intelli- 
gence, that the court had condemned Vernon to 
death. 

** Can it—can it be possible!” she exclaimed, 
“that my Vernon is to die, and to die for hay- 
ing saved the brave men under his command ?” 

** Such is my iate—summon your fortitude in 
the last sad hour ; and in the days which are com- 
ing, when this poor form shall rest beneath thé 
peaceful sod, remember Vernon.” 

** Oh speak not thus! Tell me not that there is 
no hope of mercy.” 

“ Nay, Isabel, court no vain delusion: before 
yon sun declines, | shall be no more. Had it 
been my lot to fall in the field, my last moments 
would have been cheered by the thought that my 
death, even if not illustrated by triumph, was 
that of a soldier; but it is sad to suffer as a cul- 
prit: to know that my Isabel will be pointed at 
as the widow of a recreant, and that my boy will 
succeed to an inheritance of shame.” 

“The thought is madness, and I, J am the 
wretched cause of all! But for my voice—my 
fatal eloquence—it had been yours to live to 
hope, to happiness, and to glory! But will the 
monsters give no pause for further inquiry ?” 

** By my especial desire the preparations for 
the final scene have been expedited. Be firm 
—be yourself, my Isabel ; and let it be some con- 
solation to that bleeding heart, to reflect, that if 
Vernon has failed in his duty, he yet can prove 
that he fears not to die.” 
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“But tell me not that we meet for the last 
time.” 

“Subdue agitation, nor let your emotion shake 
me in this important hour. When the fatal ball 
shall have done its part, if the enfranchised soul 
may seek what it loved on earth, mine shall still 
hover near you; when the evening star beams 
with lustre on that bright eye, let it represent 
my spirit ever waking to guard Isabel from 
harm; and when the gentle breeze of spring 
softly agitates those ebon ringlets, believe that it 
is Vernon thus signifies his presence.” 

“ Oh! misery!” 

“ And when life’s duties performed, my Isabel 
reclines on the bed of death, I, so faithful love 
dare hope, will still be near to sustain the fainting 
sufferer, tousher her into anew state of being, and 
to join her unsullied spirit as it journeys to hea- 
ven.” 

“Yet tell me not that we part so soon,—that 
yet a few moments and we must separate for 
ever.” 

“No: it shall not be for ever. In a happier 
state of being, above the sky, among the spirits 
of the perfect just, we yet shall meet. Our love 
was never earthly in its character, and it shall 
prove immortal.” 

It was at this moment that Herbert, who, as 
one of the king’s chaplains, was then in attend- 
ance at Oxford, entered. ° 

* Reverend Sir, you are welcome,” said Ver- 
non. “ It was you who, in the most blissful mo- 
ment of my existence, wisely admonished me, 
that | should hold myself prepared for an awful 
change, and much I thank you for coming now, 
to fit me for my passage.” 

Herbert turned aside to conceal the tears which 
he could not repress. 

“ My object,” he at length said, “ in coming 
hither, was to assist this fair one through the try- 
ing scene of the day. A holy man waits in an- 
other apartment to administer to you all the sa- 
cred consolation, which religion can yield to a 
weak mortal in his last hour.” 

* And must he go now?” Isabel wildly de- 
manded. “If the murderous sentence is to be 
executed, let me perish by his side. ’ 

“ This may not be,” cried Vernon: “Were it 
even permitted by authority, the solemn duties 
which devolve on the only remaining parent of a 
fatherless child, would bind my Isabel to life, if 
she love the name of Vernon... Now, dearest, 
take my last embrace. Restrain your tears, and 
still that throbbing bosom. Be assured on you 
my thoughts will rest while life remains, 
and for you, my prayers will ascend, even in that 
moment, when my emancipated soul leaves its 
mortal home. 

Scarcely conscious of what she did, Isabel 
clung to her husband in frantic agony. 

“ This is not well,” he exclaimed, with stern- 
ness. The altered tone of his voice thrilled her. 

** Take the dear one,” he added, with relenting 
tenderness, gently putting her from him. Her- 
bert received the interesting charge. 

“ Stay, Vernon,” cried Isabel. 





“* Tt must not be,” he replied, “ or want of cou- 
rage will be said to disgrace my last hour. Our 
adieus have been exchanged, the parting blessing 
has been breathed, and | have nothing now to do 
on earth—but to die, as becomes a soldier and a 
man.” 

* While speaking he withdrew ; and when Isa- 
bel, who had for a moment raised her hand to 
her forehead, to conceal her tears, would have 
looked on him again, she saw him not. 

“Is he gone!” she exclaimed. “Is that gen- 
erous heart to be stilled for ever, and by com- 
mand of that sovereign, for whom on the battle 
field, its best blood had cheerfully been shed ?” 

** Daughter, it is deemed necessary that the se- 
vere rules of military discipline should be upheld, 
even at the expense of human life.” 

** But shall he be the victim of relentless prin- 
ciple, who only acted on the suggestion of pru- 
dence, where valour could nothing avail. Oh, 
Sir! there has been base slander at work; the 
king is deceived.. Yet why, feeling this, do | 
tarry here! 1 will to his majesty! No force 
shall bar me from him. I will prove that Vernon 
has been calumniated.” 

She advanced towards the door. 
posed her progress. 

“ Nay, Madam, this may not be—zyou must not 
seek the king. Believe me all that you would say 
m Vernon’s favour, has already been said.” 

“Sir! you are cruel, thus to bar my passage. 
Who could plead for the devoted soldier like his 
wife ?” 

‘“* He might be heard with more attention whose 
representations would seem to flow from a love 
of truth, rather than from affection.” 

* Yet let me go. Oh, this is monstrous ? not to 
permit a wretched wife to sue for mercy!” 

“ Were I not sure the effort must be vain, I 
would support your present resolution. But the 
king's mind, | say it not on light grounds, is made 
up, and he is not to be moved.” 

** My anguish will touch his heart,and Vernon 
may live.” 

‘** Believe me sincere when I say it—were I 
not certain, certain as that 1 stand here a breath- 
ing sinner, that your seeking the royal presence 
cannot, by possibility, benefit your husband, | 
would not restrain you.” 

“Sir, you forget that the wisest and holiest of 
men have erred, and your reason, in other mat- 
ters most excellent, may here be defeciive.— 
Then never tell me that the king may not be in- 
duced by tears, by reason, and by startling facts, 
to change his purpose.”’ 

* Again, I say, the effort cannot serve Vernon. 
Therefore be calm.” 

“ Calm' nay, speak not thus. Man of God! 
can musing on heavenhave dissolved in thy heart 
all sympathy with earth. Shalla wife be serenely 
resigned, while it is possible that her tears and 
prayers may save him to whom her faith is pledg- 
ed, from being murdered ?” 

“ This language you must not hold. * Vernon 
has been sentenced by a competent court, and 
even his death should not be named a murder.” 


Herbert op- 
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“ Nay, but it is murder—the foulest murder, 
and may avenging furies pursue those who have 
willed it! may a God of justice, hurl his red 
lightning on the blood-hounds; and may each 
wretched monster’s dying prayer for mercy, be 
visibly rejected, that the sinner, even here, may 
see the world of torments in which the great ac- 
tors in a world of crime, will find their eternal 
home. For theking 2 

‘** Hold!” exclaimed Herbert, who had previ- 
ously attempted, but in vain, to interrupt the 
course of her despair.” ‘‘ Sin not against Hea- 
ven, by impiously arraigning its vicegerent on 
earth. Late repentance, were this persisted in, 
would overtake thee, and gnaw thy bosom’s in- 


mate with remorse. His majesty is all good- - 


ness.” 

“If it be so, then why am I, with coldly cruel 
admonition, and even by fogce, restrained from 
seeking to know and to acknowledge it ?” 

“ For reasons good, which I now attend to un- 
fold, if your impetuous sorrow will give them au- 
dience.” 

“IT want not to know the reasons by which 
heartless men, can bring themselves to approve 
of shedding guiltless blood.” 

“‘ Nor are such likely to gain utterance from 
my tongue. Yet will l vindicate the goodness of 
my king: he would not suffer the innocent to 
perish, and his ear is ever open to the voice of 
supplication.” 

“Yet but now yuu said, that with respect to 
my beloved Vernon, his mind was made up, and 
that naught could save his life.” 

* Daughter, I told you that to petition the 
king would be of no avail. This do I now repeat, 
and with fullest confidence—with irrevocable 
firmness; because——and now, poor mourner! 
let thy heart be prepared—for the words which 
linger on my tongue will thrill it to its core.” 

“ Ha! is it so?—Because—so thou art about to 
say—Vernon, my brave husband has already met 
his cruel fate. Break, wretched heart !—my hus- 
band is no more!” 

“It is not so—he still lives.” 

“ But is now, even at this moment, to die!” 

“ He lives, and is—so I hope—destined long to 
survive?” 

“ Indeed! Blest sound! _ Welcome chains and 
dungeons, so his life be spared !” 

“ He will be restored free as he has ever been, 
enthralled only by those chains which love and 
Isabel, have twined around his heart.” 

“Thy voice is gentle, but still I tremble at 
thy words. Yet thou—thou who art, a holy man, 
would not mock aweak sufferer. But I fear my 
feelings delude me, and that I have imagined 
sounds to come from thy lips, which were not ut- 
tered.” 

** Be tranquil and be happy: Vernon is not to 
suffer.” 

* Oh, blissful tidings ! Then let my heart swell 
with rapture! But say what meant your speech 
lately? Even now it tingles in my ears, as it 
burst on my startled sense, when, like the life de- 
vouring kamsin of the desert, it seemed to burn 
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and blast me as it came, while you announced, 
that the king would not be moved.” 

“ This did 1 tell, because he had already pardon- 
ed Vernon.” 

“Bless him, Heaven !” 

“It became my duty, being in attendance on 
his majesty, to make him acquainted with all the 
sad incidents which had ‘caused the loss of Bletch- 
ington House ; andeventually I satisfied his royal 
mind that, faithful to his duty, Vernon had only 
capitulated, when that duty forbade him to sa- 
crifice the lives of gallant men by useless resist- 
ance.” 

“IT cannot thank you, Sir, with my. tongue, for 
my bounding heart is striving to burst forth to do 
that office. Yet, tell me, if Vernon, be pardon- 
ed, why is he not here? and why—I shudder 
while I recall it—why was he taken hence?” 

*“ As yet he knows not that he is to be spared. 
The king suspects that your beauty and distress, 
had some undue influence on his mind, and there- 
fore, willed that, to make a salutary impression 
on the young soldier, all the preparations should 
go on for the execution. It is only at the last mo- 
ment, that his pardon will be announced.” 

‘Indeed! My poor Vernon! Then even now 
he thinks that we shallmeetno more? O! what 
a storm of joy will he prove — !” y 

Here the sound of a drum was heard: it 
ceased abruptly. 

“* What means that sound ?” inquired Isabel. 

“‘ That is the muffled drum. The sound is now 
repeated, and will be so at intervals ; such being 
the custom at a military execution.” , 

“«T hear soft, but solemn music.” 

“ That is the psalm tune, which makes part of 
the ceremonial, when the prisoner approaches 
the awful spot, destined to be his grave.” 

“The sounds are mournful, but yet soothing. 
Ah! what had they been, had [ not learned that 
Vernon is not to die? Though ever intrepid, I 
know his fond heart is sad at leaving me. Yeti 
repine not that he is deceived, reflecting how 
vast, how pure, his joy will be anon, when he 
shall lean that he is not to be consigtied to the 
gloom of the sepulchre; but that, restored to 
those he loves, he may still look on the green 
fields, the blue sky, and all the glories of nature.” 

“ Objects still more dazzling and sublime,” said 
Herbert, “I hope will occupy his mind—the 
goodness of that Deity, who——” 

“Who spares his being! O! yes, kind sir! 
reprove me not for dwelling on objects, glorious 
to the mortal sense; for to contemplate these will 
be devotion ; as what can my Vernon see of the 
Creator’s magnificence, which will not remind 
him of his mercy ?” 

** So would I hope.” 

“ Sir, methinks it is past hoping.” My breast 
glows with ineffable delight, and is overflowing 
with rapture. But hark! I hear a step. He 
comes! Now, my soul, give thyself up to bliss!” 

“ Yet still, my child, remember, that they who 
boast felicity ——” 

“ Not now, Sir—not now. Say not that I can 
be too happy, when Vernon, snatched from 
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death, returns.to'greet hisIsabel. Surely, in this 
blissful moment, exultation is reasoo—is reli- 
gion.” 

One entered. tee 

“ Colondl Sidney!” Isabel exclaimed, *1 
thought—I expected—~” 

“To see Vernon, Madam. That pleasurewill 
be yours immediately. 1 came to announce it, 
in order to prepare-you. Such at least is the ex- 
cuse I maké to myself for leaving him as 1 did. 
But, to confess the truth, the scene was too much 
for me, and 1 should have cried like am urchin 
under the whip at school, had 1 not beaten a re- 

“ And what is now doing?” 

“Yonshall hear. The scene was made as ter- 
rible as possible. First, his coffin was carried 
before him, and placed on the edge of a grave, 
which had been prepared to receive it: soat least 
we wished Vernon to believe. Then the mus- 
kets were loaded with ball, and, by command of 
the general, it was my duty to see that this part 
of the arrangement, came under, the prisoner's 
observation. Two pistols were prepared as for 
the provost—to despatch him if the muskets 
should fail.” 

“ Poor Vernon ! and he—how did he bear it ?” 

“Nobly. I did think, such a dismal array 
would have produced some effect—but no, he was 
true heart ofeak. To him all these things seem- 
éd matter of course. The muffled drum beat, 
and the fifes struck up the hundred and fourth 
Psalm. On a former Oecasion, when the burial 

* service was thus performed for the living, I saw 
him tremble, and a tear fell for the poor deser- 
ter, then about to die. But, in his own case, no 
emotion could be traced. His step was firm— 
his air serene.” 

The sound of muskets was heard. 

“ Heard ye that roar! Even now, fortified as 
Tam, well knowing that my Vernon is safe, a 
shuddering thrill runs through my frame. Great 
Ged! what had my feelings been, if thesentence 
had. really been carried into effect! had that 
awfal sound announced the shedding of my 
husband’s blood. But what has caused the 
firing ?” 

“Doubtless, Madam, it was the last experi- 
ment on the firmness 6f Vernon. I did not know 
the thimg was to be carried quite so far. But all 
must be over now. I hear a confused murmur— 
footsteps come this way. I fly to meet my friend.” 

“Mle left the room. 

“This suspense, or rather this state of anxious 
expectation, has been much protracted, Sir,” 
Isabel remarked. ** Would that it were termi- 
nated! But now they are coming. How full of 
rapture is this moment!” 

“ Lady, remember!” 

““You would say, that human happiness cannot 
be of long duration.” 

“‘ And mortals should ever look for an awful 
change.” 

“ Nay, this is a gloomy thought—bear with me, 

Sir ; but I will not cherish it in this hour of trans- 
port.” 








Sidney reappeared, but he ao longer seemed 
himself, Joy and setisfaction but a few moments 
before. had heightened the healthful glow of his 
manly cheek. Now, pale and aghast, his counte- 
nance exhibited but the unequivocal expression 
of horror and ineffable dismay. 

With a faltering voice, he at length broke si- 
lence:— 

“To the mysterious decree of Heaven we all 
must bow.” 

“Spare this excruciating preparation, Sir.— 
Where—whereis he? where is Vernon? Does he 
live, or—or ——” and she paused without power 
to give utterance to the awful alternative which 
then, like the vivid lightning’s sudden and par- 
tial illumination of the night troubled ocean, 
burst on her mind. “ But no; this is a new de- 
vice to try my Jove and fortitude.” 

“I know not how to answer—but the tidings 
cannot be withheld.” 

“Speak. Does he live?” 

“He lived when I quitted his side, but I am 
forced to add, a fatal accident has unhappily oc- 
curred.” 

“ Annihilate me! Tell me all. He lived, but 
was about to expire?” 

“ The men had fired, and my gallant friend —” 

* Has fallen,” exclaimed Isabel. “ 1 knowit. 
The dark presentiment came over me with fu- 
neral gloom. Qh, Sir,” she added, while her 
streaming eyes turned to the sympathizing Her- 
bert, who scarcely less a mourner than herself, 
was overwhelmed with amazement and anguish 
at the catastrophe—* was it well thus to sport 
with the affliction of a heart broken wife ?”’ 

“ Trust me fair one,” replied the minister, ina 
voice tremulods from age, but more so from emo- 
tion—“ of such conduct I am ihcapable, and at 
this moment, even, I know not what has for- 
tuned.” 

“ Unfold it all,” cried Isabel, addressing her- 
self to Sidney; “ but if he still live, let me yo to 
him.” 

“With aching heart,” said the colonel, “! 
obey. Arrived at the place of execution, the 
gallant old general shed tears of joy at remark- 
ing the intrepid bearing of Vernon. © *‘Firmness 
like this,” he whispered, “ entitles hin: to immor- 
tal glory ;” and his heart glowed with exultation 
at the thought, that instead of giving the signal of 
death, it would be his duty to produce the royal 
pardon.” 

*“ And them—and then—why was it not pro- 
duced?” ‘ 

“It had been ordered that the men should re- 
serve their fire till a white hanilkerchief waved, 
a signal which they were not to behold at all.— 
The preparations were complete, the last word 
of command had been given, when the general 
drew from his bosom the pardon. The delight 
he experienced at displaying the paper, which 
was to save his youngdriend, caused him to pro- 
duce it with a flourish of triump!:. Unhappily 
this was mistaken for the signal, and—and——” 

“ My Vernon perished !” sighed Isabel. 

Sidney deseribed the anguish of the general, 
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at learning the fatal mistake, but Isabel heard 
him not. Her tears had ceased to flow—her eyes 
were fixed—for now they rested on Vernon him- 


self, who, sustained by twe of his friends, was 


borne. into the apartment. His eyes were still 
bright but the ghastly hue of his countenance, 
told more than even the blood, which flowed 
from his breast and throat, that but a moment in- 
tervened between him and eternity. _ 

Pale and breathless, [sabel approached him.—+ 
He faintly extended his hand, to receive her 
touch, but his eyes closed, as if the feeble effort 
had exhausted the last remains of life. 

“Speak to me,” she exclaimed, “let me hear 
thy voice once more.” 

“ Beloved Isabel!” Vernon murmured, “I—I 
—-” Here his voice failed. The wretched wife 
listened for the close of the sentence ; he was si* 
lent. A dreadful doubt came over her—a more 
appailing certainty succeeded—a certainty that 
she was a widow. 





“ He is no more!” sobbed Isabel ; “ and I am 
theanthor of his death.” 
clasped the mangled and bleeding remains 
of Vernon, and réifiained motionless.» When the 
bystanders separated her from the corse, she ut- 
tered ho cry—she shed notear—she made no sign 
of woe, but’a composnre was stamped upon her 
countetatice more fearful than anguish, more ter- 
rible than despair. The ery of her infarit, which 
was brought to her, produced a momentary con- 


_wulsions# it indicated recognition, and told that 


the earof the mother was still alive to the cry of 
her offspring, though reason had fied for ever/— - 
The good Herbert essayed, but in vain,‘to ad~ 
minister the consolation of religion. 

Looking on the hopeless desolation before him, 
he-reverted to his former warning, and mourn- 
fully repeated— 
|.“Brief is the date of human happiness; and 
they who boast that felicity is theirs, should ever- 
more be prepared for an awful change!” . 





THE VILLAGE OF SCHEVENINGEN. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


A STARTLING sound by night was heard 
From the Scheveningen coast, 

Like vultures in their clamorous flight, 
Or the trampling of a host. 


It broke the sleepers’ heavy rest, 
With harsh and threat'ning ery: 

Storm was upon the lonely sea! 
Storm on the midnight sky! 


The slumberers started up from sleep, 
Like spectres from their graves ; 

Then—barst a hundred voices forth— 
The waves! the waves! the waves! 


The sirong-built dykes lay overthrown ;— 
And ou their deadly way, 

Like lions, came the mighty seas, 
Impatient for their prey! 


Like lions, came the mighty seas— 
Oh, vision of despair!— 

*Mid ruins of their falling homes, 
The blacknessef the air. 


Paihers beheld the hast’ ning doom, 
With stern, delirious eye : 

Wildly they looked around for help— 
No help, alas! was nigh, 


Mo' hers stood trembling with theig babes, 
Uttering complaints, in vain; 

Nearm, but the Almighty arm, 
Might stem that dreadful main! 


Jesu! it was a fearful hour! 
The elemental strife, 

How!ing above the shrieks of death— 
The struggling groans for life! 


No mercy—no relapse—no hope— 
That night—the tempest-tost 

Saw their maternal homes engulphed ; 
Lost!—oh! for ever lost! 


Again the blessed morning light, 
In the far heavens shome; 

But where the pleasant village stood, 
Swept the dark floods along! __. 
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Tue quiet of the evening hour 
Was laid on every summer Jeaf; 
That purple shade was on each flower, 
At once so beautiful, so brief. 


Only the aspen knew not rest, 
But still, with an anquiet song, 
Kept murmuring to the gentle west, 
And cast a changeful shade along. 


Not for its beauty—other trees 
Had greener boughs, and lier stem ; 
And those bad fruit, and blossoms these, 
Yet still Echose this tree from them. 
"Tia a strange thing, thig depth of love 
Which dwells within the human heart ; 
Fronmearth beiow to heaven above, 
In each, and all, it fain has part. 
Te must find sympathy, or make; 
Andé- hence beliefs, the fond are vein, 
The thousand shapes that furidles take, 
To bind the fine connecting chain. 


We plant pale flowers beside the tomb, 
And love to see them droop and fade ; 
_ For every leaf that sheds tus bloom 
Seems like a natural tribute paid. 


Tiius Nature soothes the grief she shares: 
What are the flowers we hold most dear? 

The one whose hapated beauty wears 
The sign of human thought or tear. 


Why hold the violet and rose 
A place within the heart, denied 
To fairer foreign flowers, to those 
To earlier memories allied # 


Like those frail leaves, eochineen thought 


Fluctuates in my weary mind 
Uncertain tree! my fate was wrought 
In the same loom where thine was twined. 


And thus from other trees around, 
Did J still watch the aspen tree, 

Because in its unrest I found ‘ 
Somewhat of sympathy with me. 
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THE SPOTTED WOODPECKER--THE WOODLARK. 





THE SPOTTED WOODPECKER. 


Irs length is somewhat more than nine inches. The bill is of a dark horn colour, very strong at 
the base; the upper and under sides are formed by high-pointed ridges, which run along the middle 
of each; it is exceedingly sharp at the end; the eyes are reddish, encircled with a large white spot, 
which extends to the back part of the head, on which there is a spot of crimson; the forehead is buff 
colour; the top of the head black; on the back part of the neck there are two white spots, separated 
by a line of black; the scapulars and tips of the wing coverts are white; the rest of the plumage on 
the upper part of the body is black; the tail is black, the outer feathers marked with white spots; 
the throat, breast, and part of the belly are of a yellowish white; the vent and lower part of the belly 
crimson; the legs and feet of a lead colour. The female has not the red spot on the back of the head. 








WOODLARK. 


Tis bird is about six inches long. Its bill is slender; the plumage on the head, neck, and back 
is of a dark greenish brown, streaked with black; a white streak passes from the bill over each eye 
towards the nape, nearly surrounding the head like a bandage; the under parts are white, tinged with 
yeliow on the throat, and red on the breast, and spotted with black. The tail is rather shorter than 
that of other Larks, which gives this bird a less tall and slender shape: the legs are of.a dull yellow; 
the hinder claw very long, and somewhat curved. 
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THE STREETS OF MADRID. 
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Tue stranger who walks for the first time 
through the streets of Madrid, is struck with the 
sombreness of the prospect that is presented to 
him: this, he speedily discovers, arises from the 
costume of the women. It is the varied and 
many-coloured attire of the female sex that gives 
to the streets of other great cities their gaiety 
and liveliness. No pink, and green, and yellow, 
and blue silk bonnets nod along the streets of 
Madrid; for the women wear no bonnets—no 
ribands of more than all the colours of the rain- 
bow chequer the streets of Madrid; for the wo- 
men of Madrid do not understand the use of 
ribands. Only conceive the sombreness of a 
population without a bonnet or a riband, and all, 
or nearly all, in black! yet such is the population 
of Madrid. Every woman in Spain wears a 
mantilla, which varies, in quality and expense, 
with the station of the wearer; and for the bene- 
fit of those who, though they may have heard of 
a mantilla, have an imperfect idea what it is, I 
will describe it. A mantilla is a scarf thrown 
over the head and shoulders; behind, and at the 
sides, it descends nearly to the waist, and falling, 
in front, over a very high comb, is gathered and 


fastened, generally by something ornamental, | 
just above the forehead, at the low part o! the | 


hair. Of old, there was a veil attached to the 


fore part of the mantllia, which was used or 
thrown back, according to the fancy of the 
wearer; but veils are now rarely seen in Spain, 


excepting at mass. Of the rank and means of a 
Spanish woman, something may be gathered 
from the mantilla, though this cannot be consi- 
dered a certain criterion, since Spanish women 
will make extraordinary sacrifices for the sake 
of dress. Yet there are three distinct grades of 
the mantilla: the lady in the upper ranks of life, 
and most of those in the middle ranks, wear the 
lace mantilla; some of blond—some of English 
net, worked in Spain, and these vary inprice, 
from £4, or £5, to £20. The Bourgeoises gen- 
efally wear the mantilla, part lace and part silk, 
the lace in front and the silk behind, with lace 
trimmings; and the lower orders wear a mantilla 
wholly of silk, or of silk trimmed with velvet. 
Spain is the only country in Europe in which a 
national dress extends to the upper ranks; but, 
even in Spain, this distinction seems to give way. 
In the streets,no one yet-ventures to appear 
without the mantilla; bat.French hats are fre- 
quently seen in carriagesand in the theatre; and 
the black silk gown, once as indispensable as the 
mantilla, sometimes gives place to silks of other 
colours; and even a French or English printed 
muslim may occasionally be seen on the Prado 
But although the sombre dress of the women, 
and the consequent absence cf bright colours, 
seemed at first to give a gloomy cast to the ex- 
teriorof the population of Madrid, a little closer 
observance of “it disclosed a variety and pictu- 
resqueness not to be found in any other of the 





European countries. The dress of the women, 
although sombre, bears, in the eye of a stranger, 
a character of both novelty and grace. The 
round, turn-up hat and crimson sash of the pea- 
sant; the short green jacket and bare legs and 
sandals of the innumerable water-carriers, who 
call aqua fresca; the sprinkling of the military 
costume; and, above all, the grotesque dresses of 
the multitudes of friars of different orders, gave 
to the scene a character of originality exclusively 
its own. No feature in the scene before me 
appeared more novel than the universality of the 
fan; a Spanish woman would be quite as likely 
to go out of doors without her shoes as without 
her fan. I saw not one female in the streets 
without this indispensable appendage. The 
portly dame and her stately daughter, the latter 
six paces in advance, as is the universal custom 
throughout Spain, walked fanning themselves; 
the child of six years old held mamma with one 
hand and fanned herself with the other; the 
woman sitting at her stall, selling figs, sat fanning 
herself; and the servant coming from market, 
carried her basket with one arm and fanned 
herself with the other. To me, who had never 
seen a fan but in the hands of a lady, this seemed 
ridiculous enough. The streets of Madrid pre- 
sented a totally different aspect at different hours 
of the day. Before one o'clock, all is nearly as 
I have described it, bustling and busy, and 
thronged with people of all ranks, of whom the 
largest proportion are always females; for the 
women of Madrid spend much of their time in 
the streets, going and cuming from mass, shop- 
ping, (a never-failing resource,) and going and 
coming from the Prado. But, from one o’clock 
till four, the aspect of every thing is changed: 
the shops are either shut or a curtain is drawn 
before the door; the shutters of every window 
are closed ; scarcely a respectable person is seen 
in the street; the stall-keepers spread cloths 
over their wares and go to sleep; groups of the 
poor and idle are seen stretched in the shade, 
and the water-carriers, throwing their jackets 
over their faces, make pillows of their water- 
casks. But the siesta over, all is again life and 
bustle: the curtains are withdrawn, the balconies 
are filled with ladies, the sleepers shake off their 
drowsiness, and the water-carriers resume their 
vocation, and deafen us with the cry of agua 
JSresca. These water-carriers are a curious race, 
and are as necessary to the Spanish peasant as 
the vender of beer is to the English labourer. 
With a basket and glass in the right hand, and a 
water jar on the left shoulder, they make inces- 
sant appeals to the appetite for cold water, and, 
during the summer, drive a lucrative trade : and 
so habituated is the Spaniard to the use of cold 
water, ihat I have observed little diminution in 
the demand for it when the morning temperature 
of the air was such as would have made an Eng- 
lishman shrink from so comfortless a beverage. 
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MWY CHRISTMAS DENNER. 


Ir was on the twentieth of December last that 
I received an invitation from my friend, Mr. 
Phiggins, to dine with him in Mark-lane, on 
Christmas day. I had several reasons for de- 
clining this proposition. The first was, that Mr. 
P. makes it a rule,at all these festivals, to empty 
the entire contents of his counting-house into his 
little dining parlour; and you consequently sit 
down to dinner with six white-waistcoated clerks, 
let loose upon a turkey. The second was, that 
I am not sufficiently well read in cotton and 
sugar, to enter with any spirit into the subject of 
conversation. And the third was, and is, that I 
never drink Cape wine. But by far the most 
prevailing reason remains to be told. I had been 
anticipating for some days, and was hourly in 
the hope of receiving, an invitation to spend my 
Christmas day in a most irresistible quarter. I 
was expecting, indeed, the felicity of eating 
plum-pudding with an angel; and, on the strength 
of my imaginary engagement, | returned a pclite 
note to Mr. P., reducing him to the necessity of 
advertising fur another candidate for cape and 
turkey. 

The twenty-first came. Another invitation— 
to dine with a regiment of roast-beef eaters at 
Clapham. I declined this also, for the above 
reason, and for one other, viz. that, on dining 


there ten Christmas days ago, it was discovered, 
on sitting down, that one little accompaniment 
of the roast-beef had been entirely overlooked. 
Would it be believed?—but I will not stay to 


mystify—I merely mention the fact. They had 
forgotten the horse-radish ! 

The next day arrived, and with it a neat epis- 
tle, sealed with violet-coloured wax, from U pper 
Brook-street. ‘* Dine with the ladies—at home 
on Christmas-day.” Very tempting, it is true; 
but not exactly the letter [ was longing for. 1 
began, however, to debate within myself upon 
the policy of securing this bird in hand, instead 
of waiting for the two that were still hopping 
about the bush, when the consultation was sud- 
denly brought to a close, by a prophetic view of 
the portfolio of drawings fresh from boarding- 
school—moths and roses on embossed paper ;— 
to say nothing of the album, in which I stood 
engaged to write an elegy on a Java sparrow, 
that had been a favourite in the family for three 
days. I rung for gilt-edged, pleaded a world of 
polite regret, and again declined. 

The twenty-third dawned; time was getting 
on rather rapidly; but no card came. I began 
to despair of any more invitations, and to repent 
of my refusals. Breakfast was hardly over, 
however, when the servant brought up—not a 
letter—but an aunt and a brace of cousins from 
Bayswater. They would listen to no excuse; 
consanguinity required me, and Christmas was 
not my own. Now my cousins keep no albums; 
they are really as pretty as cousins can be; and 
when violent hands, with white kid gloves, are 





laid on one, it is sometimes difficult to effect an 
escape with becoming elegance. I could not, 
however, give up my darling hope of a plea- 
santer prospect. They fought with me in fifty 
engagements—that I pretended to have made. |] 
showed them the Court Guide, with ten. names 
oLliterated—being those of persons who had not 
asked me to mince-meat and mistle-toe; and ] 
ultimately gained my cause by quartering the 
remains of an infectious fever on the sensitive 
fears of my aunt, and by dividing a rheumatism 
and a sprained ancle between my sympathetic 
cousins. 

As soon as they were gone 1 walked out, 
sauntering involuntarily in the direction of the 
only house in which I felt I could spend a 
“happy” Christmas. As 1 approached, a porter 
brought a large hamper to the door. “ A present 
from the country,” thought I; “ yes, they do dine 
at home; they must ask me; they know that I 
am intown.” Immediately afterwards a servant 
issued with a letter: he took the nearest way to 
my lodgings, and I hurried back by another 
street to receive the so-much-wished-for invita- 
tion. I was in a state of delirious delight. 

I arrived—but there was no letter. I sate 
down to wait, in a spirit of calmer enjoyment 
than I had experienced for some days; and in less 
than half an hour a note was broughtto me. At 
length the desired dispatch had come: it seemed 
written on the leaf of a lily with a pen dipped in 
dew. I opened it—and had nearly fainted with 
disappointment. It was from a stock-broker, 
who begins an anecdote of Mr. Rothschild before 
dinner, and finishes it with the fourth bottle— 
and who makes his eight children stay up to 
supper and snap-dragon. In Mackadamizing a 
stray stone in one of his periodical puddings, 1 
once lost a tooth, and with it an heiress of some 
reputation. I wrote a most irritable apology, 
and dispatched my warmest regards in a whirl- 
wind. 

December the twenty-fourth.—-I began to 
count the hours, and uttered many poetical 
things about the wings of Time. Alack! no 
letter came ;—yes, I received a note from a dis- 
tinguished dramatist, requesting the honour, &c. 
But I was too cunning for this, and practised 
wisdom for once. I happened to reflect that his 
pantomime was to make its appearance on the 
night after, and that his object was to perpetrate 
the whole programme upor me. Regret that 1 
could not have the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Paulo, and the rest of the literati to be then and 
there assembled, was of course immediately ex- 
pressed. 

My mind became restless and agitated. I felt, 
amidst all these invitations, cruelly neglected. 
They served, indeed, but to increase my uneasi- 
ness, as they opened prospects of happiness in 
which | could take no share. They discovered 
a most tempting dessert, composed of forbidden 
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fruit. I took down “ Childe Harold,” and read 
myself into a sublime contempt of mankind. I 
began to perceive that merriment is only malice 
in disguise, and that the chief cardinal virtue is 
misanthropy. 

I sate “ nursing my wrath” till it scorched me; 
when the arrival of another epistle suddenly 
charmed me from this state of delicious melan- 
choly and delightful endurance of wrong. I 
sickened as I surveyed, and trembled as I opened 
it. It was dated from , but no matter; it 
was not the letter. In such a frenzy as mine, 
raging to behold the object of my adoration con- 
descend, not to eat a custard, but to render it 
invisible—to be invited perhaps to a tart fabri- 
cated by her own ethereal fingers; with such 
possibilities before me, how could I think of join- 
ing a “ friendly party”—where I should inevita- 
bly sit next to a deaf lady, who had been, when 
a little girl, patted on the head by Wilks, or my 
Lord North, she could not recollect which—had 
taken tea with the author of “ Junius,” but had 
forgotten his name—and who once asked me 
“ whether Mr. Munden’s monument was in 
Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s?”—1 seized a 
pen, and presented my compliments. I hesitated 
—for the peril and precariousness of my sitna- 
tion flashed on my mind; but hope had still 
left mea straw to catch at, and I at length suc- 
ceeded in resisting this late and terrible temp- 
tation. 

After the first burst of excitement I sunk into 
still deeper despondency. My spirit became a 
prey to anxiety and remorse. I could not eat; 
dinner was removed with unlifted covers. I 
went out. The world seemed to have acquired 
a new face; nothing was to be seen but raisins 
and rounds of beef. I wandered about like 
Lear—I had given up all! 1 felt myself grated 
against the world like a nutmeg. It grew dark 
—I sustained a still gloomier shock. Every 
chance seemed to have expired, and every body 
seemed to have a delightful engagement for the 
next day. I alone was disengaged—I felt like 
the Last Man! To-morrow appeared to have 
already commenced its career; mankind had 
anticipated the future ; “ and coming mince-pies 
cast their shadows before.” 

In this state of desolation and dismay I called 
—I could not help it—at the house to which I 
had so fondly anticipated an invitation and a 
welcome. My protest must here however be 
recorded, that though I called in the hope of 
being asked, it was my fixed determination not 
to avail myself of so protracted a piece of polite- 
ness. No: my triumph would have been to have 
annihilated them with an engagement made in 
September, payable three months after date. 
With these feelings I gave an agitated knock— 
they were stoning the plums, and did not imme- 
diately attend. I rung—how unlike a dinner 
bell it sounded! A girl at length made her ap- 
pearance, and, with a mouthful of citron, inform- 
ed me that the family had gone to spend their 
Christmas-eve in Portland-place. I rushed down 
the steps, 1 hardly knew whither. My first im- 





pulse was to go to some wharf and inquire what 
vessels were starting for America. But it was 
a cold night—I went home and threw myself on 
my miserable couch. Jn; other words I went to 
bed. 

I dozed and dreamed away the hours till day- 
break. Sometimes I fancied myself seated ina 
roaring circle, roasting chesnuts at a blazing 
log; at others, that I had fallen into the Serpen- 
tine while skaiting, and that the Humane Society 
were piling upon mea Pelion, or rather a Vesu- 
vius of blankets. I awoke a little refreshed. 
Alas! it was the twenty-fifth of the month—it 
was Christmas-day! Let the reader, if he possess 
the imagination of Milton, conceive my sensa- 
tions. 

[ swallowed an atom of dry toast—nothing 
could calm the fever of my soul. I stirred the 
fire and read Zimmerman alternately. Even 
reason—the last remedy one has recourse to in 
such cases—came at length to my relief: I ar- 
gued myself into a philosophic fit. But, unluckily, 
just as the Lethean tide within me was at its 
height, my landlady broke in upon my lethargy, 
and chased away by a single word all the !'ttle 
sprites and pleasures that were acting as my 
physicians, and prescribing balm for my wounds. 
She paid me the usual compliments, and then— 
“ Do you dine at home to-day, Sir?” abruptly 
inquired she. Here was a question. No Spanish 
inquisitor ever inflicted such complete dismay 
in so short a sentence. Had she given me a 
Sphynx to expound, a Gordian tangle to untwist; 
had she set me a lesson in algebra, or asked me 
the way to Brobdignag; had she desired me to 
show her the North Pole, or the meaning of a 
melodrama ;—any or all of these I might have 
accomplished. But to request me to define my 
dinner—to inquire into its latitude—to compel 
me to fathom that sea of appetite which I now 
felt rushing through my frame—to ask me to 
dive into futurity, and become the prophet of 
pies and preserves !—My heart died within me 
at the impossibility of a reply. 

She had repeated the question before 1 could 
collect my senses around me. Then, for the first 
time, it occurred to me that, in the event of my 
having no engagement abroad, my landlady 
meant 40 invite me! “ There will at least be the 
two daughters,” I whispered to myself; “ and 
after all, Lucy Matthews is a charming girl, and 
touches the harp divinely. She has a very small, 
pretty hand, I recollect; only her fingers are so 
punctured by the needle—and I rather think she 
bites her nails. No,I will not even now give up 
my hope. It was yesterday but a straw—to-day 
it is but the thistledown ; but I will cling to it to 
the last moment. There are still four hours left; 
they will not dine till six. One desperate strug- 
gle, and the peril is past; let me not be seduced 
by this last golden apple, and | may yet win my 
race.” The struggle was made—* I should not 
dine at home.” This was the only phrase left 
me; for I could not say that ** [ should dine out.” 
Alas! that an event should be at the same time 
so doubtful and so desirable. I only begged that 
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if any letter arrived, it might be brought to me 
immediately. 

The last plank, the last splinter, had now given 
way beneath me. I was floating about with no 
hope but the chance of, something almost impos- 
sible. They had “left me alone,” not with my 
glory, but with an appetite that resembled an 
avalanche seeking whom it might devour. I had 
passed one dinnerless day, and half of another ; 
yet the promised lan 1 was ae far from sight as 
ever. I recounted the chances I had missed. 
The dinners I might have enjoyed, passed in a 
dioramic view before my eyes. Mr. Phiggins 
and his six clerks—the Clapham beef-eaters— 
the charms of Upper Brook-street—my pretty 
cousins, and the pantomime writer—the stock- 
broker, whosé stories one forgets, and the elderly 
lady who forgets her stories—they all marched 
by me, a procession of apparitions. Even my 
landlady’s invitation, though unborn, was not 
forgotten in summing up my sacrifices. And for 
what? 

Four o'clock. Hope was perfectly ridiculous. 
I had been walking upon the hair-bridge over a 
gulf, and could not get :nte Elysium after ail. 
I had been catching moonbeams, and running 
after notes of music. Despair was my only 
convenient refuge; no chance remained, unless 
something should drop from the clouds. In this 
last particular I was not disappointed; for on 
looksng up I perceived a heavy shower of snow. 


Yet 1 was obliged to venture forth; for being 
supposed to dine out, I could not of course re- 





maih at home. Where to go | knew not: I was 
like my first father—‘‘the world was all before 
me.” I flung my cloak round me, and hurried 
forth with the feelings ot a bandit longing for a 
stiletto. At the foot of the stairs, I staggered 
against two or three smiling rascals, priding 
themselves upon their pupetuality. They had 
just arrived—to make the tour of Turkey. How 
I hated them!—As I rushed by the parlouy, a 
single glance disclosed to me a blazing fire, with 
Lucy and several lovely creatures in a semi- 
circle. Fancy, too, gave mea glimpse of a sprig 
of mistletoe—I vanished from the house, like a 
spectre at day-break. 

How long I wandered about is doubtful. At 
last I happened to look through a kitchen win- 
dow, with an area in front, and saw a villain with 
a fork in his hand, throwing himself back in his 
chair choked with ecstacy. Another was feast- 
ing with a graver air; he seemed to be swallow- 
ing a bit of Paradise, and criticising its flavour. 
This was too much for mortality—my appetite 
fastened upon me like an alligator. I darted 
from the spot; and only a few yards farther dis- 
cerned a house, with rather an elegant exterior, 
and with some ham in the window that looked 
perfectly sublime. There was no time for con- 
sideration—to hesitate was to perish. 1 entered; 
it was indeed “‘ a banquet-hall deserted.”” The 
very waiters had gone home to their friends. 
There, however, I found a fire; and there—to 
sum up all my folly and felicity in a single word 
—I DINED. 
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My sweet apple blossom, dear Mary, beware, 

Lest the Munster man’s flattery.your heart should ensnare ; 
His tongue is so oily, so roguish his eyes, 

In one hour they would tell you whole hundreds of lies. 


Much rather I'd see you for ever a maid, 

A pale rose of the wilderness, languish and fade, 
Than espoused to a rover, whose profligate aris 
Seduce simple virgins and break their poor hearts. 


How fondly I fancied that blooming in youth, 

You'd be led by my voice, and inspired by my truth; 
Each fair sunny morn, when all nature look’: gay, , 
You shone the clear gem that illumined my way. 


With you the wild nut-groves delighted I'd range, 
Immersed in soft raptures, and fearless of change ; 
Oh! treasure of treasures, were you my reward, 
With the soft hand of love your fair bosom I'd guard. 


Last feast of Saint Bridget, ah! can you forget, 
When on Mullamore’s summit transported we met; 
But now yo: have plunged me in sorrowful gloom, 
And hopeless of healing I sink to ile tomb. 


Sore, sore is my heart, it ic rent to the core, 
Beside Murneen Bawn I must never lean more; 
Thon star of mild lustre, my prayer do not slight, 
By day all my thoughts, all my visions by night. 


Admiring, adoring, imploring thy ray, 

My heart's blood grows congealed, and I wither away ; 
But, zias! you disdain me !—then break, oh my heart : 
My treasure of treasures for ever to part. 








FROST. 

Tue Frost looked forth, one still clear night, 
And he said, “ Now I shall be out of sight, 
So through the valley and over the height 

In silence I'll take my way; 
I will not go on like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain— 

Bat I'll be busy as they !’’ 


Then he went to the mountain and powdered its trees, 
He climbed up the trees and their boughs he dressed, 
With diamonds and pearis, and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downright point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin far and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the windows of those who slept 
And over each pane like a fairy crept, 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the light of the moon, were seen 
Most beautiful things! There were flowers and trees, 
There were bevies of birds, and swarms of bees, 
There were cities, thrones, temples and towers! and these 
Ail pictured in silver sheen ! 
But he did one thing that was hardly fair ; 
He went to the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 
“ Now just to set them a thinking, 
I'll bite this basket of fruit,” said he; 
‘* This bloated pitcher Tl break in three! 
And the glass of water they’ ve left for me 
Shall ‘ tchick’ to tell them I’m drinking.” 
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From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 


Few places of like extent afford a greater in- 
stance of the grandeur and sublimity of the works 
of nature, than the highlands of Neversink, New 
Jersey. On the one side peaceably and quietly 
flows the North or Neversink river, bearing upon 
its clear waters thi rance of a fine and fruit- 
ful country. On other, Raritan Bay, at times 


smooth and placid, unruffled by the slightest’ 


breeze, and refulgent as a mirror ; at others, torn 
and tost by violent tempests, to the peril of the 
hardy fisherman, and dread of the fearless mari- 
ner. In front, separated by the beach, (a mere 
strip,) rells the majestic ocean in allits splendor, 
washing their base with its foam, and casting its 
spray to the clouds. ‘Tis here that the eye of 
the returning sailor first rests and beams with 
delight, on beholding again his beloved country, 
bringing to his recollection the days of his youth 
and his home. Perhaps an aged parent or an 
affectionate wife is anxiously waiting his return, 
or may be some tender being, joyful as the spring, 
is hopefully looking to his arrival, as the time li- 
mited for the completion of her earthly happi- 
ness. With what transports, then, does the cry 
of Land! Land! oh, Neversink! fill his soul !— 
Days, months, and years, of toil and danger, are 


forgotten in the ecstacy of the moment, and he 
dreams of nought but coming happiness as the 


reward of his many sufferings. It appears to the 
wea passenger, when first discernible, but a 
small blue speck in the horizon, gradually grow- 
ing upon the nearer approach, until being struck 
with the sublimity of the scene, he casts aside his 
languor and sea sickness, and views with admi- 
ration the grand and beautiful prospect. Go- 
vernment has here erected a telegraph, for the 
speedy conveyance of news from vessels lying 
below in the harbor to New York, and two light- 
houses—friendly beacons!—cheering the heart 
and directing the course of the bewildered mari- 
ner. A spectator, at the summit of this bold 
promontary, has great cause of admiration.— 
From the northern extremity may be seen the 
shady groves and fertile fields of Long Island; 
the Narrows guarded with impregnable forts; 
the town of Staten Island, situated upon the 
borders of the glassy jake, and the spires of that 
great city, the metropolis of the western world. 
From the southern, Sandy Hook, its light house, 
and an extent of coast further than the eye can 
reach, glittering in the rays of the sun, and white 
by continual washing of the surf. Towards the 
west the view is obstructed by ancient forests of 
pine and oak, stocked with deer and small game 
in abundance, where alike is heard the axe of 
the sturdy woodmaa, and the horn of the jovial 
huntsman. But from the eastern, the climax of 
all! that great expanse of waters! the seat of the 
fabled Neptune! (where sport the various mon- 
sters of the deep, in all their native majesty, 
x2 





forming a great highway to the most- distant 

climes, and bearing upon its bosom the com- 

merce of half a world—objects present them- 

selves, the beauty of which are indescribable— 
**Procul, oh! procul, esto profani.”’ 

Near such scenes, and during the year of 177 
—a year so saéred to every true American, when 
the cause of freedom began to prevail over the 
power of tyrannical despotism, and taught the 
proud lords of England to treat their foemen 
with respect—lived the venerable Mark Clifford, 
a widower, and the father of three children. His 
was no boasted line ef noble blood; no prided 
race of glorious ancestry; no dignified titles of 
wealth or honor. His parents were of English 
descent, and true and worthy subjects of Great 
Britain. They had in early life emigrated to the 
United Colonies, and subsisted by the culture of 
a small plantation, the produce of their industry 
and economy, and the very same which their son 
Mark now possessed. But now they were no 
more. They had long since obeyed the call of 
nature and age, and yielded their well spent lives 
in the hopes of future prospects and enjoyments, 
leaving their only son scarce other patrimony 
than the remembrance of their many benevolent 
and virtuous actions, causing them to be greatly 
esteemed and regretted, and rearing to their me- 
mories a great and lasting monument. 

Clifford was now quite feeble. His kead was 
whitened by the toils of a laborious and ive 
life, and the changes of more than half a éentu- 
ry, the former part of which was occupied in 
husbandry and the protection and solace of his 
aged parents. Then came the French and In- 
dian war,a war replete with cruelty and barba- 
rism, and greatly destructive to the then weak 
and badly protected colonists, when many a deed 
of blood and devastation was committed; nought 
remaining to tell the sad and frightful tale but 
the smouldering and scattered ashes of their de- 
motished and burning habitations. 

In the spring of 1758, he joined the army as a 
Lieutenant Provincial, under the command of 
General Abercrombi@ destined for the reduction 
of Ticonderoga. After surmounting great diffi- 
culties in their march, they arrived at the for- 
tress. During the attack, which was carried on 
with great bravery and vigor, the besieged, in 
making a sally operated principally upon the re- 
giment to which he belonged. -They charged 
with impetuosity and were sternly resisted, until 
great numbers falling on cach side, they closed 
face to face and point to point,—there was then 
but one general convulsion, one dreadful sound 
of clashing arms and hideous shriek of the 
wounded and the dying— 

As stalk’d foul hate in awful might, 
Driving men on to deadly figiit. 
Clifford received a sword cut on his shoulder; 
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again the sanguine weapon glittered, poised in 
the sun; an instant more it fell, but he dexter- 
ously warded it, and turning upon his more ex- 
pert but weaker adversary, exerted all the force 
which the rage and danger of the moment excited; 
long did the skill and experience of the one sub- 
vert the greater strength and power of the other, 
till becoming exhausted and beginning to relax, 
Mark with one desperate effort disarmed and 
thrust his sword deep in the throat of his antago- 
nist. The dying Frenchman drew a pistol, 
which, during the rencontre had either been for- 
gotten, or unheeded, and directed its contents, 
though ineffectually, at the breast of his opponent; 
then uttering an exulting cry, fell expiring to the 
earth. Shortly after there was a general retreat 
of the army, and Mark was carried along with 
the baggage and wounded. 

About a year subsequenj to his return his wife 
died, leaving him the care of three children, the 
issue of their short but happy alliance. 

Mary, the eldest, married in early life a re- 
spectable farmer, by the name of Williams, 
and became distinguished for virtue and piety.— 
In her was centered the affectionate wife, the in- 
dulgent parent, and the kind and charitable 
neighbour. All things within her reach be- 
spoke her industry and attention; the cares of the 
oppressed she soothed, and the needy she fed, and 
sent joyfully away. 

“My husband,” said she, “is blessed with plenty, 
and it shall not be said that my heart was shut, 
or my ear deaf, to the cry of the indigent and 
distressed. If,” said she, “ they misrepresent 
and impose upon me, their sin is great—but I 
have performed my duty.” Hers was the well 
organized and obedient family, and her home 
was the abode of peace, the joy and pleasure of 
her husband. She was universally beloved, and 
there was none to cast aspersions upon her cha- 
racter; long after her benevolent form and cheer- 
ing voice had ceased to exist, was the name of 
Mary Williams, spoken of with praise and vene- 
ration, and recommended as a pattern to the 
young and thoughtless. 

Marshall, the next eldest, was with the immor- 
tal Washington, in the service of his country; 
where, by repeated proofs of valor and merit, he 
attained the rank of major. 

* Go my son,” said the venerable Mark Clif- 
ford, as he was about to Péturn to the army, (the 
days of his parole being nearly exhausted) “ go 
to the aid of thy suffering country—serve her 
with perseverance and honour; and if the chance 
of war and cruel death should rob me of my boy, 
(which gracious heaven forbid) may the thought 
console me that he died gloriously fighting, a 
martyr in her cause.” He had joined the army 
in the spring of 1777, at Morristown, as it was 
about moving to Philadelphia to prevent, if pos- 
sible, that city from falling into the hands of the 
British. He was in the sanguine battle which 
shortly followed upon the meeting of the two ar- 
mies at Branflywine,—was wounded at German- 
town, and at last encamped with the army at 
their winter quarters. Thus did he continue 





throughout that and the subsequent campaigns, 
a true and faithful patriot in the cause of liber- 
ty, weeping in her calamities and rejoicing in 
each newly gained advantage, until that ever 
memorable day, the 28th of June, 1778,—when 
the two belligerent armies met upon the plains 
of Monmouth, a day the noble actions of which 


‘shall forever illumine the pages of American 


history; and the glory of whose deeds shall be 
borne upon the trump of fame to the latest ages 
of posterity ;—causing the tear to start, and the 
heart to swell with gratitude—which faded the 
laurels and sullied the fame of British conquests, 
—and when many a proud son of ambition bit the 
dust in anguish, as rose those of liberty to emi- 
nence and distinction. 

In the afternoon of that glorious day a body of 
the enemy’s artillerists, stationed upon an emi- 
nence, rendered themselves greatly annoying to 
the American army; and in consequence of their 
severe and galling fire, it had become necessary 
to remove them. Marshall having the command 
of this bold and daring expedition, in attempt- 
ing to dislodge them, had his leg severed from his 
body by a cannon ball; still he pressed on and 
clinging to his gallant steed, plunged fearlessly 
amidst the body of his enemies, and, as the last 
act of his life, succeeded in slaying a bombardier 
about to put match to his surcharged piece, 
which, if he had accomplished, must have proy- 
ed of dreadful consequence to his advancing 
troops, who, seeing his great danger, and inspir- 
ed afresh by his courage, were already mounting 
this destructive battery, truly volcanic by its 
smoke and flame, and which with magnanimous 
bravery they soon after carried at the peint of 
the bayonet,—then charging his guns and direct- 
ing their deadly effects to be poured upon the 
hosts of their late possessors, he turned to the 
setting sun, which like his life was fast fading 
into night, and sank expiring in the arms of his 
conquering soldiery. 

On the morning of the following day, the head 
of this distinguished family, (who, although he 
was too far advanced to serve in the army of his 
country, nevertheless took every opportunity of 
aiding her, and disconcerting the subtle plans of 
her enemies,) despatched Mark, his youngest 
son, with very important fews to Lawson’s re- 
giment, in Middletown. By the time the sun 
had reached his meridian, young Mark had de- 
livered his message, and was about to return, 
when he received the news of the preceding 
day, accompanied with the death of his valiant 
brother. His grief was deep and poignant, and 
slow and mournful did he bend his pensive steps 
towards the dwelling of his father, late the scene 
of peace and happiness ; but which on his return 
with the piercing news, must be rendered fright- 
fully the reverse. “ How,” said he, as he was 
about re-crossing those scenes conspicuous in © 
the former part of our narrative, “ how shall 
my venerable parent sustain the shock so dread- 
ful to myself, but to him doubly weighty, on ac- 
count of his age and infirmities. Oh! how shall 
I acquaint him of a fact so ruinous to his peace, 
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and so doléful in its effects? Why was I destin- 
ed to be the messenger of such agonizing intelli- 
gence?” Absorbed in such gloomy thoughts, 
he was suddenly aroused by the sound of ap- 
proaching horsemen ; he looked, and could not 
be deceived: it was a dismembered body of the 
enemy’s retreating cavalry, flying to avoid cap- 
ture. Mark, full of grief for the loss of his bro- 
ther, and determined at revenge, threw away 
the only opportunity of escaping, and boldly ad- 
vancing, discharged his musket at the foremost 
of the party. The sound of the falling body and 
the rushing of the liberated steed, told too well 
the effect of the whizzing ball. A blow so sud- 
den, so unexpected, struck the whole party with 
consternation, and by the time they had arrang- 
ed themselves, Mark had re-loaded. He fired! 
and again his unerring aim marked its victim. 
Some through fear retreated; whilst a few of the 
most hardy fired, and wounded him in turn. Ig- 
norant of the pain and disregardful of his wound, 
Mark again loaded a third time, and fired, and 
sank another mortal to‘his eternal home; when, 
becomiog exasperated at his boldness and his 
fixed purpose, they rushed to despatch him with 
their swords, yet stained with the disgrace of 
yesterday’s defeat. Picture to yourself a single 
arm keeping at bay and striking terror into the 
heart of a multitude, until becoming exhausted 
and faint with the loss of blood, is hewn down by 
overpowering numbers; what deed of ancient 
or modern date can outvie such actions? Tell 
me of Leonidas and his gallant deeds at Thermo- 
pyle; I answer, here you find its perallel—of De- 
catur before Tripoli; immortal youth! thy actions 
merit equal renown—thou hast gone to receive 
thy reward. 

A few days subsequent to the interment of those 
two heroic youths, which was performed with ap- 
propriate honors, Mark Clifford, with his little 
grand son, was seen slowly ascending those neigh- 
bouring hills, which for many years had been his 
frequent haunt, but now with a heavy heart and 
for a far different purpose than formerly.— 
Having arrived at the spot late the scene of 
such tragic performance, and viewing with ago- 
nizing heart the ground yet stained with the 
blood of his affectionate offspring, he became 
overpowered with his excessive grief, and sink- 
ing under his painful reflections, slowly tottered 
to the trunk of a decayed tree, when raising his 
silvery head, “‘ My son,” said he, “ haste to thy 
father, tell him I sink upon the hill!” The boy, 
swift as an arrow to obey this pressing command, 
was soon lost sight of. Then, finding himself 
quite alone, he cried with a full voice, “ Father 
Omnipotent! it hath pleased thee to inflict upon 
me the severest of trials, to bereave me at once 
of both my loving children. The blow is too 
heavy for my weakened frame. Here in the 
midst of thy powerful works, and the beauties of 
thy creation, receive me! Oh, Father! take me 
to thyself!’ The child, propelled by the love of 
his grand parent, and fearful lest he should never 
again experience his tender regard, soon return- 
ed with his anxious parent. The old man was 





kneeling at the body of the oak, with his arms 
outstretched, and his face directed to Heaven. 
They called, but there was no answer, his spirit 
had gone to its fathers. 

Freehold, Monmouth Co. N. J. 





WOMEN OF BUSINESS. 


WE have always agreed with Doctor Johnson 
in saying, “ that a woman cannot know too much 
of arithmetic ;’’ as we believe every one does, 
who has witnessed the utter helplessness of a 
young widow left with entangled accounts to 
settle. We copy the following from Mr. Sulli- 
van’s Political Class Book :— 

-“ Tt is one of the most striking defects in our 
system of education, that females are so gene- 
rally uninstructed in the substance and forms of 
business. Much precious time is devoted in 
early life to some accomplishments, which are 
forgotten amidst the cares of married life. It 
would be far more useful to devote that time te 
make women intelligent in those affairs which 
concern them deeply, as mothers, widows, and 
guardians, and in the character of executrix and 
administratrix, and frequently in other employ- 
ments which require a familiarity with the forms 
of business. In Europe, it is not uncommon for 
females to have the chief management of im- 
portant business establishments. They are some- 
times members of mercantile houses. It is not 
to be desired that employments of this nature 


should be common among the American ladies— 


they can be much better employed. But con- 
sidering the frequent and sudden changes in our 
country, | may perhaps be permitted to say, 
that to know well the nature of contracts, and 
the forms in which they should appear, and to 
be able to keep accounts accurately, may be as 
useful as to be able to speak Italian or French; 
to paint flowers and landscapes; or converse 
well on the comparative merits of poets and 
novelists,” 


EFFECTS OF SEA AIR. 


Tuose who frequent the sea-coast are not long 
in discovering that their best dyed black hats 
become of a rusty brown; and similar effects are 
produced on some other colours. The brown is, 
inf fact, rust. Most, if not all, the usual black co- 
lours have iron for a basis, the black oxide of 
which is developed by galls, logwood, or other 
substances containing gallic acid. Now the sea- 
air contains a proportion of the muriates over 
which it is wafted; and these coming in contact 
with any thing dyed black, part with their hydro- 
chloric (muriatic) acid, and form brown hydro- 
chlorate of iron, or contribute to form the brown 
or red oxide, called rust. The gallic acid, in- 
deed, from its superior affinity, has the strongest 
hold of the iron; but the incessant action of the 
sea-air, loaded with muriates, gartially over- 
comes this, in the same way as any acid, even of 
inferior affinity to the gallic, when put upon 
black stuff, will turn it brown. 
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of the visit of George IV. to Ireland, in the year 1821. 
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THE HERMIT’S GRAVE—MAY MORN SONG. 





‘THE HERMIT’S GRAVE. 


BY L. E. bk. 


Tue days are gone when pilgrims knelt 
By sacred spot or shrige ; 

The cells where saints have lived or died 
No more are lield divine : 


The bough of palm, the scallop-shell 
Are signs of faith no more; 

The common grave is holy held 
As that on Salem's shore. 


Yet, when I knew that human knee 
Had worn the rock away, 

And that here, even at my feet, 
Earth hid the righteous clay ; 


I felt this was no common spot 
For any common thought— 
The place’s own calm sanctity 
Withia my spirit wrought. 


The cave was dark and damp—it spoke 
Of penance and of prayer ; 

Remorse that scarcely dared to hope, 
And heavy grief, were there. 


But at the entrance was a scene, 
Which seemed expressly given 
To bring the heart again to earth. 
And win it thence to heaven. 


For so benign an influence 
Was fully from the sky, 

And like a blessing on the land 
The sunshine seemed to lie. 


The long green grass was full of life, 
And so was every tree; 

On every bough there was a bad, 
In every bud a bee. 


And life hath such a gladdening power, 
Thus in its joy arrayed— 

The God who made the world so fair 
Must love what he has made. 


Fed by the silver rains, a brook 
Went murmuring along, 

And to its music, from the leaves, 
The birds replied in song ; 


And, white as ever lily grew, 
A wilding broom essayed 
To fling upon the sunny wave 

A transitory shade. 


Misty and gray a8 morning skies, 
Mid which their summits stood, 

The ancient cliffs encompassed round 
The lovely solitude. 


It was a scene where faith would take 
Lessons from all it saw, 
A 1 amidst its depths that hope 
‘as God's and Nature's law. 


The past might here be wept away— 
The future might renew 

Its early confidence on high, 
When years and sins were few. 


Tl, in the strength of penitence 
To the worst sinner given, 

The grave would seem a resting-place 
Between this world and heaven. 


°*Tis but a pious memory 
That lingers in this dell, 

That human tears, and human prayers, 
Have sanctified the cell. 





Save for that memory, all we see 
Were only some fair scene, 

Not linked unto our present time 
By aught that e’er had been. 


But now a moral influence 
Is on that small gray stone ; 

For who e’er watched another’s grave 
And thought not of hisown, 


And felt that all his trust in life 
Was leaning on a reed ? 

And who can of prayer and faith 
And not their need 7 


If he who sleeps beneath, thought years 
Of prayer might scarce suffice 

To reconcile his God, and win 
A birth-right in the skies, 


What may we hope who hurry on 
Through life’s tumultuous day, 

And scarcely give one little hour 
To Heaven upon our way ? 


Thou blessed grave! ah, not in vain 
Has been thy presence here, 

If it hath wrought in any heart 
One higher hope or fear. 


MAY MORN SONG. 


BY W. MOTHERWELL. 


Tue grass is wet with shining dews, 
Their silver bells hang on each tree, - 
While opening flower, and bursting bud, 
Breathe incense forth unceasingly. 
The mavis pipes in greenwood shade, 
The throsile glads the spreading thorn, 
And cheerily the blithesome lark 
Salutes the rosy face of morn. 
’Tis early prime 
And, hark! hark! hark ! 
His merry chime 
Chirrups the lark! 
Chirrup! chirrup! he_heralds in 
The jolly sun with matin hymna. 


Come, come, my love, and May-dews shake 
In pailfuls from each drooping bough ; 
They'll give fresh lustre to the bloom 
That breaks upon thy young cheek now. 
O’er hill and dale, o’er waste and wood, 
Aurora’s smiles are streaming free ; 
With earth it seems brave holiday, 
In Heaven it looks high jubilee. 
And it is'right, 
For mark, love, mark ! 
How, bathed in light, 
Chirrups the lark ! 
Chirrup! chirrup! he upward flies, 
Like holy thoughts to cloudless skies. 


They Jack all beart who cannot feel 
The voice of Heaven within them thrili, 
In summer morn, when mouating high 
This merry minstrel sings his fill. 
Now let us seek yon bosky dell, 
Where brightest wildflowers choose to be, 
And where its clear stream murmurs on, 
Meet type of our love’s purity. 
No witness there— 
And o’er us, hark ! 
High in the air 
Chirrups the lark! 
Chirrup! chirrup! away soars he, 
Bearing to heaven my vows to thee. 





ON THE FEMALE FORM. 





ON THE FEMALE FORM. 


Tue present mode of bracing the digestive 
part of the body, in what is called long stays, is 
an evil of great magnitude, and has a decided 
tendency to increase the baneful effects of a 
protracted and abundant repast? Indeed, I am 
fully persuaded that long fasting, late dining, 
and the excessive repletion then taken into the 
exhausted stomach, with the tight pressure of 
steel and whalebone on the most susceptible 
parts of the frame then called into action, and 
the midnight, nay, morning hours, of lingering 
pleasure, are the positive causes of colds taken, 
bilious fevers, consumptions, and atrophies. By 
the means enumerated, the firm texture of the 
constitution is broken, and the principles of 
health being in a manner decomposed, the finest 
parts fly off, and the dregs maintain the poor sur- 
vivor of herself, in a sad kind of artificial exist- 
ence. Delicate proportion gives place either to 
miserable leanness or shapeless fat. The once 
fair skin assumes a pallid rigidity, or a bloated 
redness, which the vain possessor would still re- 
gard as the roses of health and beauty. 

To repair these ravages, comes the aid of pad- 
ding, to give shape where there is none; long 
stays, to compress into form the chaos of flesh; 
and paints of all hues, to rectify the disorder of 
the complexion. But useless are these attempts. 
If dissipation, disease, and immoderation, have 
wrecked the -fair vessel of female charms, it is 
not in the power of Esculapius himself to refit 
the shattered bark; or of the Syrens, with all 
their songs and wiles, to conjure its battered 
sides from the rocks, and make it ride the seas 
in gallant trim again. 

It is with pleasure that I turn from this ruin of 
all that is beauteous and lovely, to the cheering 
hope of preserving every charm unimpaired; 
and by means which the most ingenuous mind 
need not blush to acknowledge. 

The rules, I repeat, are few. First, Temper- 
ance: a well-timed use of the table, and so mo- 
derate a pursuit of pleasure, that the midnight 
ball, assembly, and theatre, shall -not too fre- 
quently recur. 

My next specific is that of gentle and daily 
Exercise in the open air. Nature teaches us, in 
the gambols and sportiveness of the young of the 
lower animals, that bodily exertion is necessary 
for the growth, vigour, and symmetry of the ani- 
mal frame; while the too studious scholar, and the 
indolent man of luxury, exhibit in themselves the 
pernicious consequences of the want of exercise. 

This may be almost always obtained, either on 
horseback or on foot, in fine weather; and when 
that is denied, in a carriage. Country air in the 
fields, or in gardens, when breathed at proper 
hours, is an excellent bracer of the nerves, and 
a sure brightener of the complexion. But these 
hours are neither under the mid-day sun in sum- 
mer, when its beams scorch the skin and ferment 
the blood; nor beneath the dews of evening, 





when the imperceptible damps, saturating the 
thinly-clad body, send the wanderer home in- 
fected with the disease that is to lay her, erea 
returning spring, in the silent tomb! Both these 
periods are pregnant with danger to delicacy 
and carelessness. 

The morning, about two or three hours after 
sunrise, is the most salubrious time for a vigor- 
ous walk: But, as the day advances, if you 
choose to prolong the sweet enjoyment of the 
open air, then the thick wood or shady lane will 
afford refreshing shelter from the too-intense 
heat of the sun. Inshort, the morningand even- 
ing dew, and the unrepelled blaze of a summer 
noon, must alike be ever avoided as the enemies 
of health and beauty. 

‘* Fly, if you can, these violent extremes 
Of air; the wholesome is nor moist nor dry,” 
: ARMSTRONG. 

Cleanliness, my last recipe, (and which is, like 
the others, applicable to all ages,) is of most pow- 
erful efficacy. It maintains the limbs in their 
pliancy, the skin in its softness, the complexion 
in its lustre, the eyes in their brightness, the 
teeth in their purity, and the constitution in its 
fairest vigour. To promote cleanliness I can 
recommend nothing preferable to bathing. 

The frequent use of tepid baths is not more 
grateful to the sense than it is salutary to the 
health, and to beauty. By such ablution, all ac- 
cidental corporeal impurities are thrown off; cu- 
taneous obstructions removed; and while the 
surface of the body is preserved in its original 
brightness, many threatening disorders are re- 
moved or prevented. Colds in the young, and 
rheumatic and paralytic affections in the old, are 
all dispersed by this simple and delightful anti- 
dote. “By such means the women of the East 
render their skins softer than that of the tender- 
est babes in this climate, and preserve that health 
which sedentary confinement would otherwise 
destroy. - 

This delightful and delicate Oriental fashion is 
now, I am happy to say, prevalent almost all over 
the continent. From the Villas of Italy, to the 
Chateaux of France ; from the Castles of Ger- 
many, to the Palaces of Muscovy ; we may every 
where find the marble bath under the vaulted 
portico or the sheltering shade. Every house of 
every nobleman or gentleman, in every nation 
under the sun, excepting Britain, possesses one 
of those genial friends to cleanliness and comfort. 
The generality of English ladies seem to be ig- 
norant of the use of any bath larger thana wash- 
hand basin. This is the more extraordinary to 
me, when I contemplate the changeable tempe- 
rature of the climate, and consider the corres- 
ponding alterations in the bodily feelings of the 
people. By abruptly checking the secretions, it 
produces those chronic and cutaneous diseases 
so peculiar to this nation, andso heavy a cause 
of complaint. 





TYRANTS—AN OLD MAID—ROYAL INCOMES. 





This very circumstance renders baths more 
necessary in England than any where else; for 
as this is the climate most subject to sudden heats 
and colds, rains and fogs, tepid immersion is the 
only sovereign remedy against their usual mor- 
bific effects. Indeed, so impressed am I with the 
consequence of their regimen, that I strongly re- 
commend to every lady to make a bath as indis- 
pensable an article in her house as a looking- 
glass: 

** This is the purest exercise of health, 
The kind refresher of the summer heats; 
Even from the body’s purity, the mind 
Receives a secret sympathetic aid.” 

lt may be remarked en passant, that rubbing 
of fhe skin in the-bath is an excellent substitute 
for exercise, when that is impracticable out-of- 
doors. 

I must not draw this chapter to a close without 
offering my fair readers a few remarks on the 
malignant influence exercised on the features by 
an ill-regulated ‘temper. The face is the index 
of the mind. Onits expressive page are record- 
ed, in characters lasting as life itself, the gloom 
of sullenness, the arrogance of pride, the wither- 
ing of envy, or the storm of anger; for, even 
after the fury of the tempest has subsided, its 
fearful devastations remain behind. 


** From anger she may then be freed, 
But peevishness and spleen succeed.” 
The first emotions of anger are apparent to 
the most superficial observer. Every indulgence 
in its paroxysms, both adds strength to its autho- 


rity, and engraves its history in deeper relief on 
the forehead of its votaries. What a pity it is 
that antiquity provides us with no authentic por- 
trait of the illustrious Xantippe! for I am sure 
the features of that lady would lend their ready 
testimony to the value of my admonitions. 

When good-humourand vivacity reign within, 
the face is lighted up with benignant smiles; 
where peace and gentleness are the tenants of 
the bosom, the countenance beams with mildness 
and complacency. Evil temper has, with truth, 
been called a more terrible enemy to beauty 
than the small-pox. -I beseech you, therefore, 
as you value the preservation of your charms, to 
resist the dominion of this rude despoiler, to fos- 
ter and encourage the feelings of kindliness and 
good-humour, and to repress every emotion of a 
contrary character. 

I shall conclude this important subject by re- 
marking with the Spectator, that “no woman 
can be handsome by the force of features alone, 
any more than she can be witty only by the gift 


of speech.” 





' TYRANTS. 

Wuen I look upon the political state of the 
world, the kings and rulers seem so many keep- 
ers and jailers, who have accidentally acquired 
the power of placing millions of the human race 
under confinement. The slaves are not, it is 
true, all actually enclosed within dungeon walls, 
but they have been kept down in the lower ca- 





verns of society, in the dark and unhappy places 
where their spirits are chilled, and their pros- 
pects bounded; for, although happiness is said 
to dwell among the middling classes, it is in 
countries where freedom resides. The history 
of England presents a continual struggle between 
the people and their masters, from whom they 
have, at long and bloody intervals, wrenched 
reluctant admissions of rights, as broad and pal+ 
pable as the meridian sun. First, by the great 
charter of liberties, which was obtained sword in 
hand from John; next by a multitude of subse- 
quent corroborating statutes; then by the petition 
of right, which was a parliamentary declaration 
of the liberties of the people, assented to by King 
Charles the first, on the commencement of his 
reign; and the habeas corpus act, passed under 
Charles the second. To these succeeded the 
bill of rights, delivered to the prince and princess 
of Orange by the parliament, February 13th, 
1668; and lastly, by the act of settlement, passed 
at the commencement of the 18th century. This 
tide of improvement is still flowing on. 


AN OLD MAID. 


WE trust that it is no offence to tender ears, to 
use this appellation, when speaking of a maiden 
who died in Poland last year, after attaining to 
her one hundred and twenty-fourth year. She 
came into the world and took her leave of it on 
the self same spot, the village of Brzezin. Her 
youth and advanced age were both endowed with 
a greater portion of health than falls to the com- 
mon lot; so much so, indeed, that on the very 
Sunday before she died she walked three miles 
to attend divine service. Her memory was so 
tenacious, that she could recall the most trivial 
circumstance which had occurred to her during 
the last century of her life. Peace be to her 
maiden ashes !— Atheneum. 


ROYAL INCOMES. 

Tue income of the King of England is some- 
what more than £400,000, per annum; but its 
amount does not perhaps exceed, in a duplicate 
ratio, the receipts of some opulent subjects ; and 
may be advantageously compared with the 
French King’s revenue, a civil list of about one 
million sterling, free from diplomatic, judicial, 
and, we believe, from all other extraneous 
charges. Our late excellent king’s regard for 
economy led him, in the early part of his reign, 
to approve a new arrangement of the civil list 
expenditure, by which he accepted of a fixed 
revenue, in lieu of those improvable funds which 
had formerly been appropriated to the crown. 
On the revision of the civil list in 1816, it appear- 
ed, that had George III. conducted the entire 
branch of expenditure with those funds which 
had been provided for his predecessors, there 
would at that period have remained tothe erown 
a total surplus of £6,300,000, which sum the 
public had gained by the change of provision.— 
London Quarterly Review. 





ELLEW YOU TOLD WE. 


THE POETRY BY R. V. H. EFQ- 


MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN RAY MERRIOTT. 
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El - len youtold me t’o - ther day, That you still lov'd me dear - ly, And 1 have heard your 
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We'll share a-like the pea-sant's lot, Till 
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Ellen you told me t/o-ther day, That you would love me dear - ly, heard your mo- ther say The 
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Recall to memory, Ellen dear 
My vow so often plighted, 

The kis; that chac’d thy pensive tear, 
And anxious hours requited$ 

The laurel grove where first I woo’d, 
The beach where once we parted, ~ 

When salil‘’d the ship mid billows rude, 
And left thee sorrow heartedé 

For Ellen you told me Mother day, 
That you weuld love me dearly, 

And I have heard your mother say, 
The lip should speak sincerely. 





SONG OF A GREEK ISLANDER JIN EXILE. 


POETRY BY FELICIA HEMANS. 
Music Composed with an Accompaniment for the Piano Forte by Le Meignen. 
=> >= 
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llanguish here; Where its my own blue Sea, 


all its barks of fleet ca - reer, And flags and bree . zes free; miss that voice 


waves, the first which woke my child hood’s glee; 
SG, 


my own biue 


Oh! rich your myrtle’s breath may rise, 
Soft, soft, your winds may be} 

Yet my sick heart within me dies— 
Where is my own blue seat? 

E the shepherd’s mountain flute, 
_ the whisp’ring tree, 

The echos of my soul are mute— 
Where is my own blue seat 


Where is my own blue seat 
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From the World of Fashion. 
London Ladies Fashions for October. 


Hats anp Bonxets.—We still see a few hats 
of rice-straw, and, by a singular caprice of 
fashion, they are now ornamented with flowers 
in place of feathers. Bonnets are, for the most 
part, of rich silks, as moire, which is most in fa- 
vour, or else gros des Indes, or the new material, 
gros Polonais ; this last is an extremely rich silk. 

Ovut-voor Costume.—A manile of pearl-grey 
gros des Naples, lined with white sarsnet, and 
embroidered round the border, in a Grecian pat- 
tern, of various shades of gray silk. Several 
pelisses, of dove-coloured gros des Naples, with 
pelerines of novel form, have already appeared. 
The pelerines are dented round the edge, and 
trimmed with efile. Others are of Clarence blue 
gros des. Indes, the pelerine and fronts bordered 
with a rouleau of swansdown. 

Eventnc Dress.—Coronel-toques, composed 
of blond lace, and ornamented with white ostrich 
feathers, are among the most clegant novelties. 
Head-dresses, en cheveur, trimmed with flowers, 
which, for the moment, seem to have displaced 
feathers, are also very generally adopted. The 
colours most in request are scabieuse immortelle, 
silver-gray, slate-colour, green, marshmallows, 
rose, and azure-blue; this last colour is particu- 
larly fashionable. 

Croaxs.—On the mantles and cloaks that will 
be worn this winter are designed various patterns 
of embroidery. 4 wadding, laid down on the 
inside, has the effect of raising the work, and giv- 
ing it great richness. 


From the Gentleman's Magazine of Fashion. 


Novelties in Gentlemen’s Dress for Octobers 


The most fashionable colours for frocks are 
black, light blue, and rifle green ; although single 
breasted frocks have been more worn of late, yet 
we must say, that the double-breast has the pre- 
ponderance in the circle of fashion. 

For Dress Coats, blue, black, and dark 
browns. If the figure be full and prominent 
about the hips, make the coat without flaps; but 
if not so, flaps should be added, as they much as- 
sist by their appearance. 

Waistcoats—For undress, silk, of a large pat 
tern, a sort of sprig or flower of white, and on a 
brown or light blne ground; these are made 
double-breasted, with large lappels. . 

For Dress Waistcoats we have the most splen- 
did things introduced, consisting of a dark purple 
silk and gold, in a variety of patterns; these 
must be seen to form an adequate idea of their 
beauty ; they are much in*request, and costfrom 
two to two and a half guineas per yard. ¥ 

For Trowsers—The plaids have almost isap- 
peared, and have been superseded by a ribbed 
kerseymere; they are a mixture of brown and 
blue, and well calculated for this season of the 
year. Fawn colour and Cambridge mixture are 
also amongst the favoured colours. 





WISDOM. 


Many people make a proper use of the light 
yet can any say but little more of the sur from 
which it proceeds, than that they know the times 
of its rising and setting. Such diligently employ- 
ing themselves in the proper business of the day, 
sooner rise into affluence than many who calcu- 
late eclipses and explain the solar and planetary 
system.— Dillwyn. 





THE TOMB OF A WOMAN. 


AN EXTRACT- 


For myself, I can pass by the tomb of a man 
with somewhat of indifferettce; but when I sur- 
vey the grave of a female, a sigh involuntarily 
escapes me. With the holy name of woman I 
associate every soft, tender, and delicate affec- 
tion. I think of her as the young and bashful 
virgin, with eyes sparkling, and cheeks crim- 
soned witheac! impassioned feeling of her heart 
as the kind affectionate wife, absorbed in the 
exercises of her domestic duties; as the chaste 
and virtuous matron, tired of the follies of the 
world, and preparing for that grave into which 
she must so soon descend. Oh! there is some- 
thing in contemplating the character of a woman 
that raises the coul far above the vulgar level of 
society: She is formed to adorn and humanize 
mankind, to smooth his cares and strew his path 
with flowers. Ir the hour of distress she is the 
rock on which he leans for support, and when 
fate calls nim from existence, ker tears bedew 
his grave. Can I look down upon her tomb 
without emotion? Man has always justice done 
to his memory—woman never. The pages of 
history lie open to the one: but the meek and 
unobtrusive excellencies of the other sleep with 
her unnoticed in the grave. In her have shone 
the genius of the poet, with the virtue of the 
saints; the energy of the man, with the tender 
softness of the woman.—She, too, may have pass- 
ed unheeded along the sterile pathway of her 
existence, and felt for others as I now feel for 
her. 


LS 
DISTANCES OF THE PLANETS. 


Tne vast extent of the solar system is but 
vaguely to be conceived from the ordinary mode 
of stating it in millions of miles. To demonstrate 
it im a more striking and impressive manner, a 
continental astronomer has proposed, or rather 
renewed the proposal, that the computed dis- 
tances of the planets bemeasured by comparison 
with the velocity of a cannon ball, rated at 1} 
German mile per minute. With this velocity, a 
cannon ball fired from the sun, would reach the 
planet Mercury in 9 years and 6 months: Venus 
in 18 years; the earth in 25 years; Mars in 38; 
Jupiter in 130; Saturn in 238 ; and Uranus (Her- 
schel) in 479 years. With the same velocity a 
shot would reach the moon from the earth in 23 
days—little more than three weeks. 
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BRIDGET 0’MALLEY—SONG—THE GATHERER, 





BRIDGET O*MALLEY. 
BY FURLONG. 
** Dear ‘naid, thou hast left me in anguish to smart, 
And pangs worse than death, pierce my love-stricken heart; 
Thou flower of Tirrerel, still, still must I pine, 
Oh! where, my O'Malley, blooms beauty like thine ? 


On a mild dewy morn in the autumn I rov'd, 

I stray'd o’er the pathway where stray’d my belov’d. 
Oh! why should I dwell on the bliss that is past ? 
But the kiss 1 had there I must prize to the last. 


The sunb are b when on flower beds they play, 
And sweet seem young roses as they bloom on the spray ; 
The white bosom’d lilies thrice lovely we call ; 

But my true love is brighter, far brighier than all. 





I'm young, and a bridegroom soon destined to be, 

But short is my course, love! if bless’d not with thee: 
On Sunday, at Jusk, by Rath-leave shall I stray, 

May I meet thee, my sweetest, by chance on the way ? 


Tn gloom and in sorrow my days must go by, 

At night on wy pillow in anguish I sigh ; 

Hope springs not, peace comes not, sleep flees from me there— 
Oh! when comes my loved one, that pillow to share ?” 





SONG. 


Leave thy cot and come with me— 
I have flowers with diamond leaves; 
And for humble woodbine tree 
Creeping round its lowly eaves, 


I will give thee sprigs of peari, 
Or of ruby’s regal gleam— 
Well my lovely cottage girl ; 
"Will become their orient beam— 


Leave thy pail and rustic care, 
And amid the lighted hall, 

Deck’d with gems and young and fair, 
View’'d, adinir’d, belov’d by all; 


Array’d in robes of rarest hue, 
(Pride of India’s glowing loom)— 

Bright with jewels rich to view, 
Worthy of thy youthful bloom ; 


Thou shalt move my peerless bride, 
The cynosure of ev'ry eye— 

And viewing thee my joy, iny pride, 
I'll ask no nobler destiny. 





THE GATHERER. 


** A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.”’ 


Shakspeare. 


Ar Sparta, a man was liable to an action for 
not marrying at all; or marrying too late, and 
for marrying improperly. 

Cleanliness is a mark of politeness, for no one 
unadorned with this virtue can go into company 
without giving a manifest offence. It may be 
said to be the foster-mother of affection. Beauty 
commonly produces love, but cleanliness pre- 
serves it. Age itself is not unamiable while it is 
preserved clean and unsullied. Cleanliness is 
intimately connected with purity of mind, and 
naturally inspires refined sentiments and pas- 
sions. 


Sleep has often been mentioned as the image 
of death: “ So like it,” says Sir Thomas Brown, 
“ that I dare not trust it without prayer.” —Their 
resemblance is, indeed, striking and apparent; 
they both when they seize the body leave the soul 
at liberty—and wise is he that remembers of 
both, that they can be made safe and happy only 
by a living faith in Jesus Christ. 


It is a fact, which should operate as a check to 
human pride, that the ugliest and awkwardest of 
brute animals have the greatest resemblance to 
man—the monkey and the bear! 


Anthony Purver, one of the people called 
Quakers, translated the whole Bible into English, 
illustrated with critical notes, which was pub- 
lished at the expense of Dr. J. Fothergill, in 
1764, in 2 vols. folio. This work has never been 
highly valued ; it is much less literal, and much 


‘de gae, and un homme d'esprit. 





less simple, than the habits of the man and those 
of the religious community to which he belonged, 
might authorize one to expect. 


Providence conceals from us the moment of 
our death, that we may employ all the others 
well. 


Many grounds of calculation proeeeded on by 
celebrated writers. are little better than those 
proceeded on by the Emperor Heliogabalus, who 
formed an estimate of the immense greatness of 
Rome, from ten thousand pounds weight of cob- 
webs which he had found in that city. 


The common fluency of speech in many men, 
and most women, is owing to a scarcity of matter, 
and a scarcity of Words; for whoever is master 
of language and has a mind full of ideas, will be 
apt in speaking to hesitate upon the choice of 
both, whereas common speakers have only one 
set of ideas, and one set of words to clothe them 
in; and these are always ready at the mouth: so 
people come faster out of a church door when it 
is almost empty, than when a crowd is at the 
door. 


There is the same difference between Cor- 
nei Racine, as there is between un homme 
Corneille 
has more fire than Racine, bolder strokes, and 
in some things is not unlike Shakspeare. Ra- , 
cine’s tragedies areall good ; and as to Corneille’s, 
even his greatest enemies would allow six of these 
to be so 





RECIPES. 





Though there were probably no Temperance 
Societies in the days of old Will Shakspeare, yet 
the immortal bard has left a picture—more valu- 
abie from its antiquity—of the effects of a tem- 
perate life, than which nothing more beautiful 
or striking can be found in the whole mass that 
has 1n our days been written on the subject :— 

Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty, 
For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood; 

Nor did not with anbashful foreiead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, bat kindly. 

He who would strike out any thing novel in 
architecture, commits a folly in safety; his house 
and he may stand; but he who attempts it in 
politics, carries a torch, from which at the first 
narrow passage we may expect a conflagration. 


To treat tri’es as matters of importance is to 
show our own unimportance. 


The prosperous man has every thing to fear, 
and the poor man every thing to hope. To the 
former every change threatens loss, to the latter 
it promises benefit. He little fears the turning 
of the wheel who is already at the bottom. 


France, in 200 years, constructed 900 miles of 
canal; England, in 70 years, 2752 miles; and 
the United States, in 14 years, 2500 miles, of 
which 900 are in Pennsylvania. 

The power of fasting, or surviving without 
food, possessed by some animals, is astonishingly 
great; an eagle has been known to live without 
fuod five weeks, a badger a month, a dog thirty 
days, a toad fourteen months, and a beetle three 
years. 

Let me see a man or woman without vanity, 
and I will let you see the Philosopher’s Stone. 1 

Nothing can be more infectious than a preju- 
dice. It spreads with the rapidity of a plague; 
and the evil to the individual who is its victim is 
incalculable and incurable. 


Great talent renders a man famous; great 
merit procures respect; great learning esteem; 
but good breeding alone ensures love and affec- 
tion. 


Genoa was overrun with idle poor, till a public 
spirited nobleman built a spacious hospital and 
work-house, to which all vagrants were sent and 
confined; and the better to clear all places of 
beggars, alms were prohibited under a penalty ; 
every one, except the infirm, who were comfort- 
ably relieved, was sent to work according to his 
ability, and, if his earnings were found to exceed 
the charge of his maintenance and clothing, the 
surplus was faithfully delivered to him. 


Love receives its death’s wound from di st, 
and is buried by oblivion. 


The mind perceives, by occasion of outward 
objects as much more than is represented to it 
by sense as a learned man does in the best writ- 
ten book, than an illiterote person or brute. To 
the eyes of both the sarne characters will appear ; 





but the learned man in those characters will see 
heaven, earth, sun and stars; read profound 
theorems of philosophy or geometry; learn a 
great deal of new knowledge from them; and 
admire the wisdom of the composer; while to the 
other nothing appears but black strokes drawn 
on white paper. 


All sects are different, because they come from 
men; morality is every where the same, because 
it comes from God. 

Let the first action of manhood be to govern 
your passions, for he who knows how to govern 
himself always becomes a favourite with society. 


The reason of things lies in a narrow compass, 
if the mind could at any time be so happy as to 
light upon it. Most of the writings and discour- 
ses in the world are but illustration and rhetoric, 
which signifies as much as nothing to a mind in 
pursuit after the philosophical truth of things.— 
South. 

Avoid idleness; when the spirit is unemployed, 
the matter becomes like spirit. 


RECIPES. 


OF SILKS STAINED BY CORROSIVE OR SHARP 
LIQUORS. 

We often find that lemon juice, vinegar, oil of 
vitriol, and other sharp corrosives, stain dyed 
garments. Sometimes by adding a little pearl- 
ash to a soap lather, and passing the silks through 
these, the faded colour will be restored. Pearl- 
ash and warm water will sometimes do alone, but 
it is the most efficacious method to use the soap 
lather and pearl-ash together. 

A METHOD OF CLEANING CHINTZ, BED, AND 

WINDOW FURNITURE, SO AS TO PRESERVE 

THE GLOSS AND BEAUTY. 


This will generally answer where the cloth is 
not in a very dirty state:—Take two pounds of 
rice, boil it in two gallons of water till soft; put 
the whole into a tub; and when your liquor is at 
a hand heat, put in your chintz, and use the rice 
as you would soap. Then take the same quantity 
of rice and water, but when boiled, strain the 
rice from the water. Wash the chintz in this till 
it is quite clean: afterwards rinse it in the water 
in which the rice was boiled, smooth it out with 
the hands, and hang it up to dry: then rub it 
with a sleeking stone, or glaze it, and it is 
finished. 

The Method practised by Dyers, is as follows: 
Clean the chintz by washing it, or rather beat- 
ing it with the doll in a tub of warm soap lather, 
at a hand heat: and, at last, either take flour or 
starch, and make it of the consistence of oil; the 
article is then beaten up in this; let it be opened 
well, that it may be smooth; dry it in the air, and 
glaze it. Should the colour fade in washing, 
(that is the red and green.) it will be necessary 
to give the goods a drop or two of oil of vitriol in 
cold water after rinsing: this stays the colours. 











THE LADY’S BOOK, ~, 


i RMeposttory of 


TALES, original and selected. The Quarterly Representation of LADIES’ 
Moral and scientific Essays. FASHIC NS—=coloured. . 
Poéetry, from the best Authors. s Music, of the newest style, &c- . 


This work has been rublished about eighteen months, and has received in that time, the 
most unbounded patronage. Every exertion is made by the publishers to render it useful and 
entertaining, and it is reasonable to suppose that this object has been fully effected, from the general 
praise which is bestowed on the work. 

It is usually published trom the first to the tenth of every month, and each number comprises 
upwards of sixty pages, printed on fine super-royal paper, with entirely ew type, carefully stitched 


in coloured covers. A piece of Music, one CopPerPLATE ENGRAVING, and at least four Woop 
Cuts, illustrative of some of the contents, form a part of the regular embellishments, and every 
three months a coLourED PLate of the LATEST FAsntons is published. 

During the period since this work was first commenced, until the present time, the publishers 
have expended for Embellishments alone, upwards of Seven Tucusanp Do-xars. 

The subscription price is THREE DoLLARs PER ANNUM, payalle in advance—25 per cent. semi- 
annually, is to be added to all subscriptions that remain unpaid, and the work discontinued to those 
who neglect to settle up their arrears. 

The stric.est attention is observed in fgrwarding the work to country subscribers, that they may 
receive it uninjured by mail transportation. 

Agents, receiving subscriptions, and remitting the amourtt to the publishers, will be allowed fifteen 
per cent. discount or a proportionate number of copies of the work. 

Postage must be paid 6n all orders sent by mail. Notes of solvent banks, of a less denomination 
than $5, will be received in payment for subscriptions. - 

Letters and communications connected with this work, will receive prompt attention, if addressed 
postage paid,) to Louvrs A. Gopry & Co., No. 112 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 
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